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SIGN-LANGUAGE 


In General Marcy’s book, 7'he Prairie Traveller, one 
of the most interesting passages gives an account of 
the signs used by the Indians in their communica- 
tions with strangers. Their system of signs stands 
to them in lieu of all foreign languages whatever, 
and constitutes in effect a kind of universal language. 
‘The signs,’ says the General, ‘ are exceedingly grace- 
ful and significant, and what was a fact of much 
astonishment to me, I discovered they were very 
nearly the same as those practised by the mutes in 
our deaf and dumb schools, and were comprehended 
by them with perfect facility.’ Perhaps no better 
idea could be given of the extent to which signs can 
suffice for intercourse than by shewing how the art 
is practised among the deaf and dumb, to whom it is 
indispensable. 

Let us suppose we spend an hour in an institution 
for this class. 

School has just opened for morning lessons. The 
pupils take seats for a writing-lesson, with which 
exercise the school-work to-day commences. One 
who is late in getting to his seat disturbs his 
neighbour, and mars the formation of a letter. 
{nstantly the offended party assumes the perpendi- 
cular. He fixes the disturber with his glittering eye; 
he then moulds his face into a scowl, importing 
unmistakable anger. He clenches one fist, and 
grinds the desk with it; with the forefinger of the 
other hand he points to the blotted, or otherwise ill- 
formed letter. He then jerks up his forefinger, and, 
so to speak, harpoons the offender with it, dashing it 
menacingly in his direction, and shaking it so for a 


‘ Here’s an uproar about nothing!’ One or two laugh, 
either being of his opinion, or at the humour of play- 
ing humility while under accusation, and straightway 
mocking the accuser behind his back. All then 
subside to their work. 

In a little while, the eye of one wearies of her 
copy-book, and wanders about for relief. It is 
arrested by the snow-flakes beginning to fall. In 
excitement at the discovery, she beats the desk, and 
when all start up amazed at the interruption, and 
fasten their gaze on the interrupter, who is still 
drumming like the town-crier with news to tell, 
which he avoids proclaiming until his audience be 
large enough, her eager eyes and dancing move- 
ment, as she hitches up and down, bespeak the 
importance of the forthcoming announcement. Her 
schoolmates grow angry at the delay, and draw down 
their eyebrows. Foretingers are stretched out, and 
waved from side to side, at first gently, while the 
eyes express inquiry, but are soon wagged rapidly, 
and with vehemence, putting the question more 
decidedly as to what the matter is. The drummer 
now taps on her teeth, and shakes her extended 
arms, to imitate the quick flying of a bird, without, 
however, doing the forward movement that properly 
accompanies the mimic representation of flying. By 
this she intimates that there is snow—something 
white, that is, or of tooth-colour—coming flutteringly 
down. So red is lip-colour, yellow is neck-colour, 
black is eyebrow-colour, &c. All eyes verify the 
information for themselves. Some grow large with 
surprise, as needing throughout their whole extent 
to examine the unlooked-for event. Others, accord- 


quarter of a minute, gives a suppressed grunt, and is 


ing to difference of disposition, display a guarded 
unconcern by witnessing the snow without departing 


down again to his writing. The defaulter receives | from their ordinary expression, or indicate contempt 
the reproof with humility, admits its justice by | of the unimportant announcement by their lids half 


nodding mildly, his eyes the while assuming a depre- 
eating expression, being enlarged to their utmost, to | 
shew how completely he sees himself in the wrong. | 
The fingers of his right hand begin to comb ciren- | 


meeting, while the lips curl. The partly shut eye 
signifies that the small occurrence must be satisfied 
with a half-open door of admission. 

The idea of cold occurs in connection with the 


larly on his brow, to intimate that some confusion | snow. It is expressed by sinking the head between 
existed in that quarter, or, in other words, that the | the shoulders, and gathering one’s self up as much 
affair was an accident, and no harm meant. He then | as may be into a ball, to keep in the vital heat. In 
turns round to those about him who are watching | like manner, the fingers of each hand are gathered 
matters, changes his expression into one of contempt, | tightly together, and the fists pressed in upon the 
puffs out the smallest of puffs, as if the bubble would | chest. Shivering is done. The teeth chatter. Eyes 
only take that quantity of breath to blow it away, | twinkle with comic pity, while long breaths are slowly 
and slightly shrugs his shoulders, as if he would say: taken in and slowly given out again. One little 
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fellow, who has been ing the snow with any- 
thing but a friendly look, bemoans himself with no 
comic undercurrent ; he puts his open upon his 
hand, Per his yore while, and ~~ 
ntti is eyes the turning away 
his head, to intimate that the very sight 
much. His amused ed smacks his lips and 
ts his breast, to signify how entirely different are 
is feelings. It is curious to note how pleasure and 
its opposite are talked of stomachically ; the signs for 
these sensations being first used at a 
when enjoyment is centred in the single of food. 
The notion of cold being welcome to any one, offends 
the first er; he doubles up his fist hard, and 
raps won his brow, then jerks his fore towards 
the party who has ventured the distasteful heterodoxy, 
and resumes the rapping till his brow reddens, To 
rap thus denotes the idea of stupidity, as if one rapped 
and rapped where nobody was at home. The c 
of being stupid, so forcibly made, is received with 
quite a charming smile. e accused sits erect, and 
expands himself, to enjoy over his whole person the 


influence. He slowly brings in his. hands | Hi 


upon his breast, and there presses them hard, the one 
over the other, the mode in which deaf-mutes indicate 
affection. Such a feeling, he says, he entertains 
towards the cold. It is his very dear friend. He then, 
with the thumb-nail of one hand, which he holds 
open, draws a line across his brow, which his neigh- 
bour has just likened to a house where no one was at 
home. The extended thumb denotes goodness, as the 
little finger left open when the rest of the hand is 
shut signifies badness. Whatever the thumb touches 
is talked of as being By drawing it over his 
brow, the boy repels the accusation of being stupid, 
and substitutes for it the counter-assertion that every- 
thing in that quarter is good. Instead of being a fool, 
he is, on the contrary, a very knowing fellow, and his 
remarks savour only of sound sense. An eye that 
has been on the watch detects the master rising from 
an exercise that was under correction; a rapidly 
waved hand, and a quick short dabbing with the 
finger towards the point of approach, communicates 
the danger, and all are immediately, with preternatural 
intentness, bent over their writing. 
The master taps the desk, to obtain attention, but 
so thoroughly are the pupils occupied with their copy- 
that no one is disturbed. The tapping on, 
and at length suspicious eyes look up, but Rosas 
assured when the purport of the tapping comes forth: it 
is merely to announce a change of school-exercise. By 
making the palms an open book, and shutting them 
from the hinge, the command is given to put away copy- 
books. Slates are now brought out from and 
a search for the dusters lying about the room follows. 
Each pupil who finds one mes the centre of a 
p either quietly awaiting their turn, or struggling 
or priority in oem by desired article when the 
slate of the first finder be clean enough. In one 
case which arrests me, the party whose duty is to wet 
a corner of the duster has neglected to do so. An 
indignant onlooker puts his r to the inside of his 
underlip, to indicate wetness, then shakes his head— 
the invariable sign of negation. He hereby states 
that the towel is not wet. His rounded eyes while so 
expressing himself, followed by his head being sud- 
denly retracted and his back stiffened, signify his 
astonishment thereat; while his hand spread out, 
palm upward, and the continued look of astonishment 


by another. 


of it is too | result 


iod of life | their 


‘ How slow you are.’ School-boy ire, like dry thorns, 
is soon ina blaze. The combative propensities, said 
to be located in the brain next door to the osseous 
structure wherein the hearing apparatus is lodged, 
by the visitation whose 
‘oint-b: denial meets the 
*No, not long,’ says the shaken head of the 
He spreads out the towel to shew that it 
is dry, while his angry glance going and returning 
from it to the eyes of his schoolfellows, would draw 
ir perception towards the fact. The cloth is 
snatched away, and the crowd of expectants is broken 
up. One remains like the afterswell of a storm, or 
the taste of a bitter pill, causing wry faces when the 
ill is gone over. Says Nemesis, holding up one 
thee pointing : ‘ You are one,’ and ‘ we,’ pointing 
to himself and the group now elsewhere, ‘ are many.’ 
To signify many all the fingers are held up and waved. 
‘I,’ pointing to himself, ‘will never give things to 
you,’ makes-believe to hand over something, then 
suddenly stops, and shakes his head. 
Conviction, says terse theology, is not conversion. 
ere is the case in point. The convicted but uncon- 
verted transgressor against school-boy good-fellowshi 
curls scornful lips, and puffs a small puff. He 
averts his head, and wholly averts his eyes, and knocks 
backward his knuckles once inst an aérial tam- 
bourine. It is not worth his while to knock twice. 
‘ Away, slight boy!’ his action exclaims, with the 
forcibleness of Aufidius in pk ys ‘Is’t possible?’ 
ask the dilated eyes of insulted Coriolanus, conscious 


both of honest intent and of physical superiority. 
Gesture- 


language never lacks strength of expression 
to convey strength of feeling. As naturally, and as 
much by inevitable sequence, as when an elastic 
stocking takes the form of the limb on which it is 
drawn, do attitude, look, and movement correspond to 
the emotion that underlies them. Contempt has 
spoken strongly ; it now speaks more ~ge still. 

e mute Aufidius turns full upon his adversary, 
takes imaginary saliva from his mouth, and does the 
action of throwing it upon his opponent’s face. 
Recovered from the stunning effect of so unlooked- 
for a blow, Coriolanus pockets his passion to a more 
convenient season. He merely breathes hard, nods 
after the fashion of Banquo’s ghost, but with rather 
less of menace, and then points to the clock and out 
to the playground. He then stalks off. Stalk is not, 
in this connection, a stilted word, but correctly 
describes the :ode of de re adopted. 

I watch two of the older girls, who, with knitted 
brows and parted lips, are = over asum. Their 
eyes are on one slate; they look at it with their 
heads bent low. Long and close inspection does 
not reveal the secret. ey next try another point 
of view, and sit upright; but the lines of perplexi 
written on their countenances do not become effi 
The eyes of one form themselves into a note of interro- 

tion, and make —— at the eyes of the other. 

e reply comes in a gloomier and more troubled 

t. ‘No,’ it says; ‘all is dark still.’ By and by, 
however, the corrugated brows relax, and a hand is 
lifted up to deprecate interruption by further remark 
just at present. A clue has evidently presented 
itself, and is being followed up. Meanwhile, the eyes 
wink hard, as if making t efforts to swallow down 
something. At — they cease winking, and in 4 
little while expand complacently. Then the face 
smiles all over, and many rapid nods are given. With 
her thumb-nail, she taps her brow—the mode of signi- 
fying ‘I know it.’ The eyes of her neighbour = 
wide, and express great interest ; they then swiftly 
change into the inquiry: ‘ How do you do it?’ This 
they ask by looking hard at her companion, and 
winking very fast and in a troubled manner, while 
the girl herself moves restlessly on her seat, much 
like a dog ex t of a bone. She repeats the 


. | question by pomting to the perplexing sum, and then 
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shaking her open palm sideways, while the look of 
i ion remains in the eyes. To 
the solicitation, the inquirer’s head is shaken in unison 
with her hand. ‘Shew me, she adds, patting softly 
under her eye, and glancing to the slate, to indicate 
that her eye is looking out for the explanation. Thus 
adjured, the party = > has penetrated the mystery 
proceeds judicially. In order that no mistake may 
arise as to any partition of credit in the discovery, 
she formally puts the question : ‘ ou know it?’ 
tapping her brow with the thumb-nail as explained 
above, while the eyes look interrogation. An ener- 
ic admission of total ignorance is made. The 
fingers of one hand touch lightly her brow, and are 
flung from it with force. This full confession is 
satisfactory, for her amy at once presses her lips 
, and nods her head. She then beckons for 
attention, and one engrossment absorbs the two. 

Out of twenty persons, say the statists, such and 
such a number are sure to be of this disposition, and 
such and such a number of that. I have not had my 
attention drawn strongly to it before, but the certainty 
of one or two whose propensity is mischief being hid 
like a leaven among school-children, breaks upon me 


as a beam of light when I see a little monkey stretch- 
ing out to pull another’s hair, and straightway wearin 
the appearance of being excessively occupied with 
his lessons. A countryman once criticised a work of 
art representing, amongst other things, a porcine 
family feeding. He observed that one of them at 
least ought to have had a foot in the dish. In 
like manner, representations of schools where all the 
pupils —_ have borne banners with the strange 
device ‘ ior, are surely defective in leaving 
out every indication that a leaven of iness 
is under the heavenly surface. The youngster 
whose hair has been pulled casts about for the 
offender, and probably made wise by experience, 
attributes blame to the party deserving it. But a 
mild denial and a look of innocence meeting him, 
his faith wavers, and he glances elsewhere. He 
catches a witness of the transaction i 

fastens upon him as the guilty individ 

says he, pointing to the person addressed, ‘ pulled my 
hair ;’ imitating the act. The accused shakes his head 
from side to side, and purses up his mouth into the 
formation it assumes when one utters the word ‘no.’ 
‘I am sure it was you,’ says the accuser, bringi 
vehemently a clenched fist on his other palm, which 
is held open for the stroke, ‘for you laughed ;’ striking 
rapidly his chin with the hollow of his hand between 
thumb and forefinger. The accused becomes angry 
in turn, and persistent reiteration of the char; 
kindles his wrath to flame. He blazes out with the 
strong monosyllable of three letters used by angry 
folks to re that . statement made lacks basis of 
facts. ‘A lie,’ says the irate youngster, cutting once 
with his forefinger between his lips, and flinging the 
said finger towards the accuser. 

Of course, a dialogue of this nature is not unobserved. 
He of the pulled hair appeals to the company gene- 
rally, pressing his thumb upon his , and travers- 
ing with inquiring eyes the onlookers. He hereby 
- a if he is right. Many shaken heads say ‘no;’ but 
nobody betrays the real offender, who all this while 
is so exceedingly intent on his book as not to be 
aware of the commotion in his vicinity. At length, 
the corners of laughing eyes turning to this busy indi- 
vidual, and his known habits of mischief, confirm the 
first suspicion. When Mr Innocence looks up in won- 
derment, to ask what the matter is, the flashing eye of 
the aggrieved confronts him. ‘ Fox,’ says the mimic 
action that at once salutes him. In re ting this 
incarnation of cunning, the shut hand 1s grated along 
the cheek to the tapering chin, to shew the animal's 
conformation of face, while the head is held down 
and to a side, with the eyes looking askance. The 
effort to still keep on his mask of ignorance is too 


ma 


much for the general forbearance, and indignant repe- 
titions of the assertion that he is a fox meet him from 
every quarter. He then lightly and quickly with his 
forefinger brushes an imaginary speck of dust upwards 
from off his brow, hereby saying that it was nothing 
but fun, a mere speck of merriment resting on the 
surface of his mind, which a finger’s touch will remove. 
Thus literally he treats the matter with levity. 
‘Many times,’ says an onlooker spreading wide his 
hands, and fanning with them up and » an each 
wave of each x denoting once. All the fingers 
— to some uency. hie ou are <P in mis- 
chief.’ ‘You, pointing to him, ‘are ;’ shaking 
little finger. Very bad ;’ striking one little finger 
across the other. ‘Troublesome;’ putting his hand 
to his breast, and slowly inflating, then slowly 
emptying his lungs, afterwards suffering his head to 
droop forward, as if too exhausted to sup it. Mr 
Innocence does not relish this phase of the business, 
and accordingly becomes very anxious to go on with 
his lessons. 

These are all bond-fide remarks made by deaf and 
dumb children in the manner mentioned. One can 
see from this that pantomime might be studied to 
more purpose than merely to render clowns on the 
stage grotesque. Besides being no bad addition to 
a traveller’s stock of mental wares when proposi 
to visit rude tribes, a knowledge of sign-lan e 
might assist others than travellers—in the way, for 
example, of eking out half-expressed ideas, when it 
is not exactly convenient to put them in words. 
Fancy the universal boon. 


A RUSSIAN SUITOR. 


My uncle, Mr James Ludlow, was one of the richest 
and most respected of the English merchants at St 
Petersburg, and he had often pressed me to pay him 
swish, Ap long 20.1 oxy eumeuiben tal tek ie 
especial favourite of this uncle—my mother’s brother 
—who had no son of his own, and who had always 
treated me with great kindness during his frequent 
visits to his native country. By degrees, however, 
these periodical trips grew few and far between; Mr 
Ludlow’s health was not what it had been, and his 
intercourse with my parents and myself was limited 
to correspondence, 

I scarcely remember how it came about that I was 
led to accept my uncle’s invitation to pass a winter as 
his guest in the Russian capital. Some undefined 
ideas of bear-hunts and wolf-hunts, of gay balls and 
sledging-parties, tem me to face the journey 
and the climate; while my father was strongly in 
favour of my going. I suspect that Mr Ludlow had 
written to my mother in more urgent terms than 
to myself, for she more than once ‘wondered how I 
should like my cousin Caroline ;’ while my father 
made more than one jesting allusion to the proba- 
bility of my coming a Benedict. Now, Mr 
Ludlow happened to be a widower—a most unlikely 
man to contract a second marriage, and Caroline was 
his sole heiress. 

The invitation was accepted, but a number of 
trifling causes combined to postpone my actual 
departure, and the winter season was already far 
spent when I arrived at St Petersburg, and too ue 
my residence beneath my uncle’s roof. Before I 
been many days an inhabitant of the northern capital, 
I was as heartily in love with my pretty blue-eyed 
cousin as the fondest of match-makers could desire ; 
but the worst of the matter was, that my affection 
was not reciprocated. Caroline—whom I had not seen 
since she was a little fair-haired child—met me with 
the frank kindness of bearing which our near relation- 
ship warranted ; but I found no especial grace in her 
eyes, nor was I long in learning her affections 


were engaged. 
Mr Ludlow, in his blunt good-natured way, nat! 
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me soundly for the delay in my arrival at St Peters- 
burg, on which he laid the blame of the failure of 
plans which he now avowed openly enough. 

* You see, Harry, my boy, it was the wish of my 
heart, years ago, that you and my daughter Caroline 
should love each other. You are my dear sister's 
child, and I have no son of my own to carry on the 
business which Ludlow and Gregg have conducted 
here ever since the Emperor Paul’s reign. You have 
been brought up to business-habits, will be well off 
when your father dies—I hope that it will not be yet, 

is many a year—and I never heard anything of your 
character but what pleased me. Carry will be well 
off, very well off, and is a dear, good girl, and a pretty 


1. 

‘Indeed she is, said I, cracking a filbert with 
unnecessary vehemence. 

My uncle nodded, and pushed the decanters towards 
me, as he answered : ‘I wish you could have had her, 
Harry; but I fear she’s in love with that Russian 
fellow—confound him !’ 

What Russian fellow? Although this conver- 
sation took place on the tenth evening of my stay at 
St Petersburg, we had already been a deal in 
the gay society of the town, and I had seen, with a 
jealous pang, sundry wasp-waisted young officers and 
diplomates doing their best to fascinate the rich and 
pretty English heiress. But when Mr Ludlow named 

il Olgoff as the fortunate winner of Caroline’s 
heart, I could not help uttering an exclamation of 
incredulous astonishment. 

This Olgoff was a tall, dark-complexioned young 
man, about two years older than myself, and of a 
gloomy aspect and taciturn demeanour. He was a 
constant visitor at my uncle’s house, but I had never 
felt the curiosity to ask any questions regarding him ; 
and I could not conjecture how Caroline could be 
attracted towards him. 

Indeed, among all those gay uniforms, resonant 
titles, and sparkling orders, Olaott ’s plain black-coat, 
gaunt figure, and sad face, had appeared to the 
utmost 
on whom my suspicions would have fixed. lt was 
difficult to guess what merits Caroline saw in such a 
suitor. Dis as I was to take a sufficiently 
modest estimate of my own powers of pleasing, I 
could not see any superiority in looks or manners on 
the part of Basil Olgoff over Henry Walton. He 
was a baron, to be sure, but what of that ! 


I 4 ope I must have spoken the last sentence 


aloud, for my uncle readily rejoined : ‘ What of that, 
indeed! Why, H , you must not set my Caroline 
down as on a par with those silly English girls who 
fling themselves away on the first foreign puppy that 
flashes his trumpery title, real or fictitious, before 
their foolish eyes. We have seen too much of the 

d world in these latitudes to be so easily gulled. 

y daughter might have been a princess twice, at 
least, since she came out in Russian society, had she 
and I fancied those who sought her hand, and who 
}- so aed and wealthier, ten times over, than 

off.’ 

e then went on to tell me that the latter was a 
neighbour of theirs in the country. My uncle had 
purchased a small estate on the banks of the Volga, 
not very far from the city of Nevskoi Novgorod, and 
it was there that he and his daughter spent the 
summer. Olgoff lived hard by, on a property small 
indeed as to value and extent, but which had been 
handed down from father to son for a length of time 
most unusual in Russia, where fortunes are commonly 
of quick growth and rapid decay. He was the heir 
of one of those ancient families of bse mam the old 
squirearchy of Muscovy, poor and barbarous in the 
eyes of the mushroom nobility of St Petersburg, but 
who render to that brilliant and corrupt court scorn 
for scorn, and hatred for dislike. The Olgoffs were 
one of those families which Peter the Great had failed 


vantage, and he was the very last person, 


to remodel according to his imperial fancy. They had 

iven up their beards and caftans at his will, but they 
fad never flocked to his new —_— among the 
Ingrian swamps, and they kept aloof from the frowns 
or favours of the soverel Basil’s father had, how- 
ever, been cajoled or forced into the military service, 
had risen to the rank of general, and had received the 
title of baron—a distinction little valued by a boyard 
of ancient stock, and which he esteemed the less from 
sharing it with the meanest of the czar’s French and 
German sycophants. The old general had rendered 
some service to my uncle in times wom, and on 
this account the Ludlows had always been kind and 
hospitable to his son, their neighbour. 

And now the mischief was done. My hopes were 
nipped in the bud; my uncle’s plan for his daughter’s 
settlement in life was overturned, and the house of 
Ludlow and Gregg bade fair to come to an end with 
the earthly tenure of its present chief. Mr Ludlow 
was very much vexed, but he was the kindest of 

nts, and the idea of thwarting his daughter's 
inclinations never seriously entered his head. She 
was his only child, had been petted and indulged from 
the cradle, and he could not bear to give her pain, or 
to be harsh with her. He thought it his duty to speak 
to Caroline on the subject, but beyond a word of 
warning and advice he would not go. Paternal pro- 
hibitions and stern injunctions were as much out of 
his way as the impressive maledictions and fine 
speeches of a theatrical heavy father. He spoke, 
accordingly, praising my unworthy self, doing his 
best to set me, her cousin, in a pleasing point of view 
before Caroline’s eyes, and at the same time expressing 
a not unnatural wish that she should marry a man of 
her own country and creed, in preference to an alien. 

But Caroline’s answer, though not quite direct, left 
no hope. She liked me very well, she said, as a 
cousin ; she was in no hurry to be married, and so on. 
But it was plain to her father that her affections were 
engaged, and that if Basil Olgoff chose to make an 
offer, that offer would be accepted. My uncle groaned 
in spirit, but left his — full liberty of choice. 

‘Olgoff’s not a bad fellow, he would say to me in 
moments of confidence over the mahogany. ‘But a 
Russian! the difference of religion and nationality is 
so great, that such unions have a thousand chances of 
shipwreck ; and though the lad is a good steady lad, 
and the soul of honour, as his father was before him, 
he has inherited some wonderful notions of his own 
about church-matters—is not, indeed, an orthodox 
member of the Russo-Greek communion, but is what 
they call here a Raskolnik—a dissenter, belonging to 
some wild sect. To us Englishmen, it matters little 
how these people differ among themselves about ritual 
and discipline, picture-worship, and genuflexions ; but 
the Raskolniks are enemies of government, and I 
should have preferred that my son-in-law should be 
at least in good odour with the powers that be.’ 

These words raised my curiosity. I knew as yet 
but little about the under-currents of religious feeling 
in Russia, but I made inquiries, and received copious 
information, if not always of an accurate nature. I 
learned that, in spite of the sheep-like docility with 
which the great bulk of the nation had followed the 
beckoning-hand of the czar-pontiff, many sects still 
set themselves in opposition to the state profession 
of faith. These varied much, from the Non-united 
Greeks to the strange heretics who followed the 
doctrines of certain wild prophets and martyrs, as 
singular, but more obscure than Kniperdoling or John 
of Leyden. All these dissenters were more or less 
under the frown of imperial power, according to their 
grades—the adherents of the old order of things being 
viewed with simple displeasure, while the partisans of 
more fanatical and dangerous teachers were actively 
persecuted. 

Horrid tales were told of these last, tales of cruel 


torture, mutilation, and death, ruthlessly inflicted on 
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voluntary victims, who thought to buy Paradise by 
creating for themselves a place of torment upon earth. 
But the authorities took every means to hush up such 
legends, and at the same time endeavoured by strict 
severity to extirpate this moral cancer from society. 
To which of these sects Olgoff belon I had 
not the remotest idea; nor, indeed, could I glean 
any information on the subject from my numerous 
acquaintances, who were in general only too com- 
municative concerning their neighbours. Indeed, 
religion, except from a political point of view, was 
rarely spoken of; elegant scepticism, or an affecta- 
tion of cosmopolitan indifference, reigned among the 
lished denizens of the St Petersburg palaces, and 
it was understood that the orthodox United Gree 
Church was an excellent church for the mujiks, the 
merchants, the soldiers, and the ‘black people’ in 
neral, That Olgoff, in some outward respects, con- 
formed to this church, was pretty certain; and beyond 
that nothing was known, though much might be 


oe 

he winter went on with its biting cold, its snow- 
storms, its keen winds, its nights of starry splendour, 
and its constant round of festivity. There might be 
suffering in the suburbs, where the tshernoi narod 
left their wooden hovels to seek warmth by huddling 
in the steaming halls of the vapour-bath, and where 
bread and sour cabbage were dear, and vodki scarce, 
but there was no stint of revelry and mirth among 
the stately streets of the city. I stayed, although 
every successive week and day proved more and more 
clearly that Caroline’s affections were engaged by the 
gloomy young Russian, and though it was manifest 
that she only cared for me as a near relative and a not 
disagreeable companion. Yet I stayed, though I can 
hardly explain the mixture of feelings which prompted 
me to linger on at the northern capital My own 
hopeless attachment had a smaller share in this 
resolve than I was perhaps willing to allow, but I was 
in truth much interested in the strange semi-barbarous 
country, its wonderful contrasts, and quaint pecu- 
liarities ; and, as habit lessened the pain of seeing 
another preferred to myself, I came gradually to take 
much interest in Olgoff himself. He seemed a problem 
worth solving, this dark, stern young man, whose 
reserve and gravity were out of tune with the light 
flippancy of metropolitan manners, and who seemed a 
living protest against the social system of the place. 
I have often watched my successful rival, sombre and 
thoughtful, in a saloon full of lace, diamonds, and gay 
uniforms, of fluttering plumes and fans, and the 
mingled hum of music and merry voices, until I could 
have fancied him some Puritan of the seventeenth 
century, saddening by his mournful presence the 
buttertiy court of Charles II. When I call him my 
successful rival, I am not perhaps wholly accurate. 
In the first place, I had, Iam happy to say, been too 
prudent or diffident to breathe one word of love in 
Caroline’s unwilling ear; and in the next place, Basil 
Olgoff had never formally offered himself as a suitor. 
He was attentive certainly, visited often at my uncle’s 
house, appeared at every ball or concert where my 
cousin was invited, and never shewed the slightest 
sign of caring for any other feminine society, but he 
remained mute, and | often wondered why. 

At last, towards the end of the season, when the 
melted snow was pouring torrents of dirty water 
down the streets, till lately paved with a pure white 
crust of glittering crystals, when sledges were thrust 
into the coach-house, and carriages ake to splash 
and struggle along the quays, Baron Olgoff spoke out. 
My uncle came to me in some dudgeon. 

‘Well, Harry, boy, you must give Caroline joy— 
she is to be a baroness, after all, for that dumb suitor 
of ours has found his tongue, and be hanged to him! 
Don’t wince, nephew. I’d rather have given her to 
you, fifty times over, but I never thwarted my girl 
yet, and I could not find the heart to say no, as I 


—— 


longed to do, when she came an hour ago, all tears 
and blushes, to tell me of Olgoff’s soapiall Heaven 
bless her ; I hope she’ll be happy, but I must say I 
have my doubts.’ 

So had I. Very serious doubts indeed. Not that I 
was unjust enough to deny that Basil Olgoff was in 
some respects worthy of his good-luck. In spite of 
poo pa boyard’s icy reserve, there were flashes of 
good and nelle feeling which broke from him at times, 
and I had discovered that his principles and senti- 
ments were modelled on a far higher standard than 
that of most of his equals in rai But there was 
something hidden, something kept back. I often felt 
the conviction that Olgoff was not entirely frank 
with us, but for my very life I could not have 
explained my reasons for so deeming. However, I 
could not contemplate Caroline’s sunny beauty beside 
his gloomy brow and dark watchful eyes, without an 
undefined presentiment of evil. 

I do not think my uncle felt precisely as I did. His 
objections to the marriage were plain enough. He 
had wanted Caroline to choose an English husband ; if 
her cousin, so much the better, but at anyrate he 
disliked her union with a foreigner, a Russian, and a 
member of a different church. It was painful to the 
sturdy British merchant to think of the old house of 
Ludlow and Gregg changing its name, of his grand- 
children growing up to speak the Muscovite tongue, to 
have Russian feelings and habits, and to bow before 
gaudy pictures and Secteg candles at the bidding of a 
Papas of the Greek fold. He could not bring himself 
to deny Caroline her free choice, but he deferred the 
actual wedding as long as he possibly could, hoping, 
as he confe: to me, that the young people might 
change their minds, or that something might occur to 
break off the match. He insisted that the time of 
betrothal should include the whole summer and 
autumn, and that when the family returned to St 
Petersburg for the winter season ensuing, it would be 
quite time enough to celebrate the marniage. 

Yielding on all other points, on this Mr Ludlow 
was inflexible, and it was settled that the wedding 
should be deferred till the Christmas following. In 
the meantime the affianced couple would not be abso- 
lutely separated, since my uncle’s summer abode was 
at a place called Vailinga, situated, as I have pre- 
viously said, near New Novgorod, and on the banks 
of the Volga, while Baron Olgoff was his next neigh- 
bour. Somewhat to my surprise, Mr Ludlow gave me 
a warm invitation to spend the summer, or at least a 

rt of it, on this small estate, in a country where, as 

said, game abounded and sportsmen were scarce, 
and where travellers seldom penetrated. I believe my 
worthy uncle, who was a tenacious, though a most 
kindly man, secretly ho that in the course of the 
summer something might occur to break the en - 
ment; that a longer acquaintance with Olgoff’s 
apparently unattractive disposition might chill Caro- 
line’s feelings towards him; and that his daughter 
might be tempted to transfer her affections to her 
kinsman—myself. I entertained few or no hopes of 
the sort. Indeed I was fast schooling myself into 
viewing Caroline with merely brotherly interest, but 
I felt an invincible apprehension on her account ; and 
though I rather liked Olgoff, I could not but regard 
the attachment as an ill-starred one. Again, I was 
really curious to see provincial Russia, to enjoy the 
wild sports of the forest, and to make an explori 
expedition among the spurs of the Ural, since I 
a taste for geology, and was at least as much at home 
with the hammer as the fowling-piece or rifle. 

I accepted my uncle’s invitation ; we set out together 
as soon as the snow was thoroughly mel and 
travelled by easy stages to Vailinga. My uncle’s 
house, built of the soft stone common in the province, 
stood on a sort of bluff or rising-ground, fringed with 
trees, and so situated that a sinuous twist of the 
Volga almost converted it into an island. On three 
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sides, indeed, the shining river made a moat around 
i ing it off from village of Vailinga, which 
accessible by a ferry, without a long detour. 
view from the terrace and windows of house 
fine; the eye roamed freely over the seas of 
i i whose dark tops were mottled here 
and there by the light green of birch woods, far 
which were bare and stony plains; while 
rizon towered, blue and on Se crests 

m Asia. . 
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with a — m attached, two chure and a 
vapour-bath. The latter was but a shabby affair; but 
the churches were large, and their Byzantine domes 
were gorgeously adorned with purple and gold, laid 
on in somewhat theatrical taste, but which shone in 
the sun like the speckled pl e Of a starling. Most 
churches in eastern Europe, indeed, can boast of ga 
and twwdry decorations that contrast sharply wi 
the mean ugliness of the huts around them, and so it 
was at Vailinga. 

As for the residence of Basil Olgoff, that was on 
the opposite side of the Volga, and within sight of 
my uncle’s house. A quaint abode it was; that 
baronial mansion of the -descended Olgoffs, with 
its one heavy tower of solid masonry—a tower that 
was traditionally said to have withstood more than 
one siege in the days of the Tartars—and the more 
modern buildings of wood, blackened with age and 
smoke, and strongly resembling a series of barns. 
There was a garden in which a few flowers 
bloomed among the vegetables and fruit-trees, and 
close up to the sunny peach-wall came the dark rust- 
ling fir-trees of the forest. A melancholy future 
home, I thought, for a young girl like cousin Caroline. 

The Olgoff’ property was not large, and I believe 
the young boyard was often straitened for means, but 
I am sure he was not actuated by mercenary views 
in paying his court to Caroline. So indeed my uncle, 
who was a just man, grumblingly admitted ; adding, 
that the baron seemed to care no more what was 
settled on Miss Ludlow, or in what manner, than if 
every pine on his barren acres were worth. its weight 
page £m He was sincerely attached to Caroline ; but 
his undemonstrative manner gave him a cold and 
uni ing air, tho my cousin herself would never 
listen to a word in his disfavour. 

My stay at Vailinga was a pleasant one enough. 
There was plenty of sport, plenty of wild seats 
among the woods or trips down the river, and we now 
and then received an invitation from some neighbour- 
ing proprietor, or two or three families would drive 
or sail for leagues to accept my uncle’s hospitality, 
for Mr Ludlow had a wide-spread acquaintance. 
Then I found both amusement and interest in drawi 
forth legends, anecdotes, and odd traits of natio 
character, from the peasantry around us, and found 
cause to be glad that I had the power of conversing 
thus. Of course, the people spoke no tongue but the 
Muscovite; but I had devoted much time at St 
Petersburg, under the guidance of a shrewd teacher 

, to the acquisition of the Russian dialect, 

some aptitude for the study, had made 

ep . My uncle, on the other hand, 

had never learned above a few words of the language ; 

French had always sufficed him in conversational 

intercourse, and he had never cared to acquire a 
tongue which is ——s even by those who use it. 

It was not long before I began to learn, thanks to 
hints and chance words, that a great schism lay 
beneath the apparently dull uniformity of the local 
system. Most of the villagers were of course of the 


orthodox faith, but there were many who were more 
than of secret heresy, and to whom the 
ezar’s supremacy in religion a hateful and 
monstrous. Several of those olniks were pointed 
out to me, and were, as far as 1 could judge, imoffen- 
sive enough—a trifle more industrious, staid, 
and thoughtful than their neighbours. In some cases 
they were residents in the vi but in most instances 
they were serfs on the Olgoff estate, and were ae 
sumed to be under the especial patronage of the lord 
of the soil. There is said to be an intolerant spirit 
am the Russian mujiks, but I own that in this 
on ¥ saw little proof of it. The dissenters were 
looked coolly upon, but not treated with any disre- 
spect, and it seemed as if the peasants regarded the 
suppression of religious differences as the province of 
vernment alone. But there was one man in whose 
reast fiercer feelings existed, and this was the priest 
who officiated in the smaller of the two churches, 
Pope Niklas. 
ope Niklas was an ambitious man, it was said; 
more able and better instructed than the great bulk 
of the rural clergy, and of a respectable family in 
Moscow itself—the Russian Mecca. He was able to 
speak French—a wonderful accomplishment for a 
papas; but I never liked the man, often as I con- 
versed with him. His aspect was rather imposing, in 
his dark robes, with his shaven temples, his Tne 
black hair falling in snaky profusion over his velvet 
cape, and his fiery eyes glittering under brows that 
would have become a grand inquisitor. It was said 
that he had set his heart on becoming a bishop; and 
indeed, I could not but recognise that he was of the 
true Torquemada stamp, very unlike the tipsy boors 
who officiated in the parishes around him, and for 
whom the serfs had scanty reverence when outside 
their chapel doors. 

I was talking to Pope Niklas once in the village 
street, when Basil Olgoff passed by in earnest con- 
verse with a man whom I had never seen before, but 
whose long gray beard and keen wrinkled face were 
worthy of notice. The priest started, and muttered 
something like an anathema, while, as if by an invol- 
untary impulse, he stealthily shook his at the 
receding figures. 

‘Eh! Monsieur Niklas, has the baron offended you 
then?’ asked I, with a laugh. 

* And you—you whom he has supplanted—do you 
not hate him ?’ asked the priest, giving me a search- 
ing glance that made me, too, start. I had never 
mentioned Caroline’s name to the papas at all, and 
yet he had guessed my attachment. However, his 
cunning was at fault. I did not hate Olgoff, and I 
was not unjust enough to say that he, who had 
known Caroline longer than I, had supplanted me in 
her re Some impulse, however, checked me as I 
was about to deny the imputation, and I held my 

; while the priest, chuckling over his own keen 
insight into human motives, went on to speak more 


freely. 

. The accursed Agag!’ said he; ‘let him have a 
care what he does. That is the third time he has 
brought yonder arch-worshipper of Baal into my 
puto ; but the orthodox are not always to be mocked 
with impunity.’ 

I asked the papas what he meant. 

‘Stephen, son of Constantine, is the most famous 
preacher of his blaspheming band of heretics,’ was 
the answer; but the habitual caution of the papas had 
returned, and he would say no more. 

A few days later an unexpected stir took place in 
the tranquil village. This was caused by the sudden 
arrival of a squadron of light horse, detached from the 
sotnia of Cossacks in garrison at New Novgorod, 
and whose tents were now to be pitched on the 
borders of the forest, hard by the outskirts of 
Vailinga. The commander of this force happened to 
be a young Russian of princely family whom I had 
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in the clubs and ball-rooms of St Peters- 
who was communicative enough both with 
to his errand and his present banishment from 


* Figure to yourself, trés cher, that you behold an 
exile from civilised society ;’ said the little 

count, ing his varnished boot with a gold-mounted 
riding-whip, and putting on a most amusing air of 
inj innocence. ‘I spent a little too much, lived a 
little too fast, and see the co uence. My monster 
of an uncle, the old prince, who lives on a tenth of his 


revenue, was so shocked at the list of my debts, that | I 


he would only pay them on condition of this frightful 
sacrifice—of my exchanging into this hideous Cossack 
corps, and giving up the Imperial Guard, of which I 
was, I flatter myself, no unworthy member. So here 
I find myself—I, Emmanuel Galitzin—actually doing 
thief-takers’ work, and sent here to root out a nest of 
heretics—I, a Voltairean !’ 

‘Heretics !’ I exclaimed. 

‘Yes, my friend ; some sort of pestilent fanatics, je 
n’en sais rien, moi! But a famous preacher of these 
wild fellows, one Stephen Constantinovitch, has been 

here, and the wiseacres of the government 


imagine a rebellion to be brewing, and have sent my 
men who are half heathens, and myself, a philosopher 
as you know, to set matters straight, which is a droll 
idea.’ 


Count Galitzin either did not know, or would not 
tell, the name of the informer who had set the authori- 
ties on the track of Stephen the preacher, but I could 
guess that the malice of Pope Niklas had prompted 
the persecution of the Raskolniks. In he ay eg 
did the Cossacks scour the forests like sleuth-hounds 
on the trail of a wounded deer; in vain did the priests 
of the different parishes make rigid inquiry amon 
their flocks, for no trace of the proscribed man coul 
be detected. 

For my own part, I felt pretty sure that the hunted 
fugitive was still close at hand, for a great c 
came over Caroline’s affianced husband, and I instinct- 
ively attributed this to the influence of his religious 
mentor. Basil Olgoff had always been silent and 
melancholy, but now the calm gravity of his manner 
gave place to the most abrupt alternations between 
unnatural vivacity and the very deepest depression. 
At one time he would be absolutely gay, mirthful, 
and amusing, shewing a play of fancy and a store of 
anecdote that would have done credit to any lion of 
the salons, and at another he would sink into a state 
of such gloomy apathy that nothing could rouse him 
from his sullen meditations. 

These changefal moods caused Caroline many an 
unhappy moment, aroused in my mind the gravest 

icions of Olgoff’s sanity, and even made my uncle, 
not habitually an observant man, uneasy with regard 
to the future. His idea was that his future son-in-law 
might be in debt, and in his blunt good-natured way 
he placed his strong-box at Olgoff’s di and was 
rather vexed when it was declined. Still the summer 
went on, and the Cossack tents still whitened the 
fallows across the river, and the patrols went tramping 
through the woods, but no arrest took place. 

One day, how well I remember it! as I sauntered 
under the leafy shade of the trees in the broad village 
street, I heard the clank of spurs and sabre, and 
Captain Count Galitzin came up, radiant and brisk. 
His first words were: ‘Congratulate me, Walton; give 
me joy of the _— termination of my exile in 
Vailinga. We finish with these pests to-night, 
and I shall have the felicity of conducting them, in 
chains, to New Novgorod, where at least there are 
dominoes and champagne, and where drinkable coffee 
ean be had.’ 

*To-night! how?’ asked L. 

Galitzin told me in his chattering style that the 
Raskolniks had a false brother among them, who, for 
a hundred roubles, had given the alert to government, 


and had betrayed the rendezvous of this wild 
The fanatics had lately made many converts ai 
the ignorant oy around, and it bo d 
needful to cut short their proselytism a sharp 
and stern example. ‘ 

‘ Apropos,’ said the Count, ‘ that black-looking, sulky 
au Olgoff, is to be there to-night, and must take 
his choice of a lance-thrust or a trip to Siberia. 
Better the former, for your sake, Walton, if you have 
an eye, as I suspect, to your pretty cousin and the 
savings of ge diyne Monsieur lalom Aha! good-bye ; 
See se ae The trap closes on the 


mice by mi 
news. I could not doubt the 


sect. 


This was startlin 
exactitude of the information I had received, nor, as 
a man of honour, could I hesitate for a moment as to 
the course to pursue. I must warn Olgoff. For 
Caroline’s sake, I must save her betro husband 
from the peril that was closing in upon him. I hurried 
to the ferry, crossed the river, and hastened up to the 
house. As I crossed the lawn, I heard from a half- 
open window, that of the library, the sound of voices, 

aroline’s and Olgoff’s. For a moment I stopped, and 
an indefinite thrill of jealousy ran con my veins ; 
but I a = pitiful sentiment, and was advan- 
cing, resolved to lose no time in conveying my warning, 
wie the window was violently Sua Gok aed Basil 
Olgoff sprang out, and strode fast across the green 
sward, with flushed face and wild gestures. 

I was springing to meet him, when a smothered 
ery, and the sound of a fall attracted my notice ; I 
hurried to the open window, entered, and found 
Caroline lying in a swoon upon the ground. A scene 
of confusion followed, several of the voluble. but half- 
useless Russian servants crowded into the room at 
my impatient summons; my uncle came with a 

ightened face; we placed the poor girl on a sofa, 
and tried the usual remedies to revive her, and with 
success. Poor Caroline! she only regained her senses 
to commence sobbing as if her heart would break, and 
her expressions were so incoherent and broken 
weeping, that it was long before we could distingui 
their purport. At last we learned that Basil had 
bidden her adieu, had spoken fondly and in heart- 
broken accents, but with a dreadful ess of con- 
viction of the necessity for their parting, and had 
entreated her to pray for him, and to cherish his 
memory. Then he had torn himself away, abruptly 
as he had come, and the shock of parting had over- 
come her strength. 

Mr Ludlow was very angry at first. His notion 
was that his daughter’s affections had been trifled 
with, and that some caprice had led Olgoff thus 
roughly to break off the engagement ; but I did not 
share this impression. Drawing my uncle apart, I 
told him as cautiously as I could what Galitzin had 
related to me. 

‘Poor unhappy lad!’ he exclaimed ; ‘it was a sad 
day when I agreed to give Caroline to a Russian, 
especially one half-crazed, as he seems to be ; but we 


must save him if we can.’ 
— the rest of 
il Olgoff, but 


This seemed no easy matter. I 
the day in a fruitless search for 
could gain no clue to his retreat. While Mr Ludlow 
stayed to endeavour to console his daughter, I was 
vainly interrogating the young baron’s servants, 
vainly ranging his grounds, or wandering from chamber 
to chamber in his house, but without gaining the 
slightest information. 

eary and baffled, I returned home, and my uncle 
met me with an anxious face, to say that Caroline 
was quict now, but so wretched that it made his 
heart bleed to look at her. Poor thing! her white 
wan countenance and eyes that had grown dim with 
weeping, were sad to behold, and she was quite 
changed from the gay, light-hearted girl I had always 
known her. Olgoff’s conduct had cruel and 
capricious, as I thought, and I felt a glow of anger as 
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I saw my pretty kinswoman suffer thus for his 
sake. 


The moon rose, and presently the night wind be 
to sigh through the trees, and the hours stole on fast 
towards the fatal time when the meeting of the wild 
enthusiasts should be betrayed. I chafed at the inac- 
tion to which I was condemned, and suggested to my 
uncle that I had better go across to the village, and 
try to interest Galitzin in poor Olgoff’s behalf. It was 
a desperate hope, for the young noble had the true 
Tartar nature under his varnish of western elegance, 
but it seemed the only means left us. I quitted the 
room, and was leaving the house, when a little bare- 
footed girl, who weeded in the garden, came tripping 
up with a piece of r in her hand. 

‘English lord, I found this beyond the shrubbery, 
and I took it home, and my mother said I should give 
it to some of the family, as it has most likely been 
dropped, and perhaps they would give me a copeck.’ 

bere was writing on the scrap of paper, in Rus- 
sian characters of course, but these were familiar to 
me now, and I read, in Olgoff’s hand, the broken sen- 
tences that ran thus: 

* Pity and forgive—the lot has fallen—so happy as 
your lover, your husband—midnight—at the Hetiman’s 
Oak—pray for me, as for the dead.’ 

I turned to the child, and asked if she or her 

nts could read. The reply was in the negative. 
tistfied, so far, I drop some small coins into her 
extended hand, and she darted off homewards. I 
remained behind, sorely puzzled. It was evident that 
this scrap of paper was of an incomplete letter 
which Olgoff designed to send to Caroline, by way 
of neviell that he had given up the design, and let 
fall the paper by accident. Probably the Hetman’s 
Oak was the of meeting for the Raskolniks, 
while the ‘lot,’ of which his incoherent words spoke 
as having fallen, implied most likely the mysterious 
reason for the renunciation of his dearest hopes. 
While I thus pondered, I felt a light touch on my 
arm, and started. Caroline was beside me, her face 
po py ag but with her eyes unnaturally bright, 
and a resolve written in her features. I tried to 
hide the scrawl : it was too late. 

*T have read the writing,’ she whispered ; ‘hush ! 

—s" all. Let us go together, and we may yet save 


She threw a cloak, which she had hastily caught 
up, over her shoulders, drawing the hood over her 
bright hair with an impatient gesture, and stepped 
cautiously out into the moonlight. I followed, and 
with quick steps we went towards the forest. We 
both knew well the place named, for the Hetman’s 
Oak was less than two miles off, though in a very 
wild nook among the woods. But, once among the 
thickets, the moon served us little, the briars and 
interlacing boughs rendering our progress very tedious 
and fatiguing. At last we approached the dell, dark 
and steep, and surrounded by gray rocks and huge 
trees, over which towered the gigantic trunk and 
broad boughs of the Hetman’s Oak. The dense mass 
of foliage here defied the moonlight, but we could see 
something stirring in the glen beneath us; something 
black and shapeless, but which as by instinct we 
knew to be a crowd of human forms. Then a dull 
murmur of voices suddenly swelled into a wild and 
plaintive chant, some hymn of this strange church 
among the deserts. It rose and fell, now low and 
faint, now shrill and loud, but always sad; and then a 

m of ruddy light broke out from a kindled pile of 

-cones, and we could dimly discern a number of 
persons, nearly eighty, as I should judge, gathered 
around a kind of altar of rough stone, Beside which 
was piled an immense heap of logs and brushwood. 
Nor was this all. 

The sudden light shewed priest and con tion : 
it fell with lurid radiance on the wrinkled face, the 


gray beard, and black robes of Stephen the preacher ; on 


the coarse russet garb and stern features of the serfs, 
the begrimed countenances of the charcoal-burners, 
only half-human in as , and the two or three 
members of the assembly whose garments revealed a 
higher rank. No children were present, and only two 
or three women. But our eyes roved hastily over this 
motley throng, and at length were riveted on a kneel- 
ing figure, wrapped in a long white mantle, and bare- 
headed, which bent beside the altar in an attitude of 
devotion or of sorrow. Something told us that this 
was he whom we sought. Caroline was springing 
forward when I caught her wrist. 

‘Hist !’ said I, ‘do you hear nothing?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ she replied. 

I listened; the sounds had ceased. Then the 
kneeling figure in white arose, and in the dying light 
of the fire we caught a glimpse of Basil Olgoff’s face, 
pale and distorted with suppressed but passionate 
emotion. Laying his hand on the young man’s head, 
Stephen commenced speaking, and so profound was 
the silence, that every note of his sonorous voice 
reached us distinctly. The language was quaint and 
mystical, but through its obscurities I thought I could 
discern that Basil Olgoff, in penance for his sins of 
compliance with the ‘impious’ church of the orthodox, 
for his fault in plighting his troth to a foreign maiden, 
and as he on whom had fallen by lot the duty of 
atoning for the offences of the congregation, was to 
abandon property, rank, and earthly happiness, and 
devote hi henceforth to ‘the work of the Lord. 
And Stephen, solemnly and slowly, dictated the 
words of a terrible vow. 

But before Basil’s trembling lips had framed the 
first syllables, Caroline uttered a shriek that rang 
over the forest, and, bounding through the trees, cried 
aloud: ‘Husband, Basil! they are robbing you of 
hope and happiness. You are duped by these wild 
men: do not speak the words.’ 

A dead silence followed, and then fifty outstretched 
arms pointed us out, as we stood on the edge of the 
dell, and a hoarse roar of fury and terror arose, while 
we saw Basil forcibly held ‘back by the priest and 
others, and twenty grim forms came bounding towards 
us, armed with hatchet or pike. 

‘ Fly, Caroline—we are lost !’ I cried, trying to drag 
her away ; but just then a shout of dismay arose from 
the crowd below, and with it blended the thunderin 
tramp of many horses, and the clash of weapons, an 
the Cossack hurrah. The fanatics fell back and 
huddled together, as Count Galitzin and his lancers 
came spurring down the glade, and recklessly urged 
their sure-footed steeds over the slippery and broken 

und. 

What followed was a confused scene of horrors. I 
remember the summons to yield, the crackling volley 
from carbine and pistol; the yells, screams, and impre- 
cations; the floundering of the wounded horses as 
they rolled down the bank, crushing the riders in their 
death-agony ; and the dreadful struggle that went on, 
hand to hand, man to man. Some recollection, too, 
I have of seeing Olgoff in the thickest of the fray, 
unarmed, but opposing his defenceless breast to the 
stabs and shots of the soldiery, as one who seeks death 
as a deliverance. And then I remember a glare of 
red light flashing up suddenly, with the roar of burn- 
ing wood, and nde tae of sparks falling through the 
eddying smoke, and dark forms looming through the 
blaze, like actual demons. 

I seemed to be holding Caroline back by main force, 
while she wildly strove to break away and plunge 
into the curtain of stifling smoke and flame. Then a 
riderless horse, dashing by in its blind terror, bore me 
down and hurled me against a pine-trunk ; and when 
I regained my senses after the stunning fall, Galitzin 
was near me, wiping the blood from his sword, and 
giving orders in a subdued tone, while the trumpeters 
were sounding a shrill note of recall, and Cossack 
after Cossack came to the muster. 
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‘Ah, my friend,’ said the Russian officer, more 
seriously than usual, ‘you may be thankful the wind 
blows from this quarter. The conflagration has rolled 
off the other way, and will consume many a square 
verst of woodland before it dies out. Had it taken 
this course, we should have found you burned to a 
cinder.’ 

‘But Olgoff—but the fanatics below ?’ 

‘The poor wretches! in their despair, they fired the 
pile of wood which they always raise beside their 
altars,’ said Galitzin, with an involuntary shudder, 
‘and most of them rushed into the flames, as if the 
hot embers had been a bed of roses, sooner than be 
taken. Such is their idea of winning Paradise, as I 
have often heard. Pah! such a sight disgusts one 
with soldiering. I saw Olgoff and Stephen through 
the thick of the fiames, where my wounded men 
perished too. But what is that—a woman!’ 

Behind the tree, poor Caroline was lying, insensible, 
and with a stain of blood on her bright hair and pale 
brow. We bore her home, and she lived, but her 
reason was utterly gone. To this day, she speaks of 
Basil Olgoff as absent on a journey, and soon to 
reappear and claim her as his bride ; and she twines 
flowers and wreaths them in her hair before the mirror, 
and then weeps, she knows not why. That hideous 
night saw the ruin of two young lives. The ghastly 
story was hushed up, according to the invariable 
policy of the Russian government ; nor was it until 
after my uncle’s death that I myself cared to break 
silence on the subject. 


WILLIAM BARNES, THE DORSETSHIRE 
POET. 


In these popularity-hunting days, when we are plied 
with puffs of books as much as of bears-grease, and 
when we see a little scrap of praise whipped up into a 
great lather of approval by those who know the trick of 
advertising, it is refreshing to come on a book which 
has grown quietly by itself without notice, but when 
found, wrings admiration from stern and suspicious 
critics. 

This is what Mr Barnes’s three volumes of 
Poems are now doing. He has invited no comment, 
asked for no verdict—indeed, his poems can hardly 
be said to be in the hands of the general public. 
But they have been scented out by some who 
have a nose for true game, and though written for 
Dorset peasants alone, have already made way with 
those who love true pastoral poetry. Had they 
been written in English, Englishmen would before 
this time have accepted them; as it is, however, 
they are not only written for Dorsetshire people, 
being full of local scenery and allusions, but they 
are written in the Dorset dialect, which is as 
difficult to the eye as it is to the ear. The title of 
one of the volumes is Hwomely Rhymes. In this 
collection, we have ‘The Vier-zide,’ ‘ Zun-zet,’ ‘The 
Wold Vo’k Dead,’ ‘ The Heiire;’ in another, ‘ Bringen 
Woone Gwain o’ Zundays,’ ‘The Pleiice a Teiile’s a- 
Twold o’,’ ‘The Cirt Wold House 0’ Mossy Stwone, 
‘Lew o’ the Rick,’ ‘Picken o’ Scroff, ‘ Tweil,” and 
other more or less unpromising titles. These are 
enough to deter the lazy, lounging reader, who prizes 
a book according to its power of tickling or excitin 
his fancies, while he lies passive under the author's han 
But in truth, although there are many: words in Mr 
Barnes’s Poems which are at first barren to all but 
Dorset folk, yet a very little trouble will crack this 
shell of dialect, and the kernel will be found worth 
having. Those who read him fivd a poet fresh as 
the dew. His faults and his excellences are his 
own. He copies no one, takes no model for his 


= 


verse, but enjoys the quiet inspiration of nature 
with a zest which cares little for the opinion of 
the outer world. He reflects what he sees; and as 
we may like a change from the most pleasing rural 
scenery and touching home-life, so we may like a 
change from Mr Barnes. However, as he courts no 
notice, so he resents no neglect. He has written on 
to late life with small notice, enjoying his thoughts, 
doing his work, as the master of a school, and shewing 
himself to the world more as a philologist than as a 
pe But those who read him feel that as a poet 

is name will grow and live. Perhaps he is, or rather 
has been, the less appreciated because his verse is 
not fine or spasmodic. He never raves or pants; he 
looks calmly into the field and the lane, over the 
down, up into the sky, and quietly puts you into posses- 
sion of some of nature’s most touching lessons. You 
may feel your heart stir with him, as it does with 
Burns, a yet he makes no display of himself, wears 
no fine clothes, talks in no fine words. Perhaps it 
is in description that Mr Barnes excels; he takes us 
out into the fields, and we learn to look with him. 
We may wonder how he manages to put down upon 
paper sensations which seem incommunicable. There 
are scenes like flowers which we think it a shame to 
Ee. We might be glad to bring others to them; 

ut their scent and their surroundings seem as if they 
could not be moved. Their specialty cannot be made 
up into a bouquet; no, not even for those we love. 
We cannot carry them to the white-haired mother by 
the fireside, we cannot lay them on the slowly dying 
pillow, we cannot set them in the damsel’s wreath. 
Touch them, and their charm is gone. But lo! Mr 
Barnes puts them in his little book, and when we 
take in his words, we move out under the sun and 
moon. 

Who has stood in the cornfield alone, or heard the 
silence of the dog-day noon, or watched the procession 
of the white-rimmed clouds at night, or seen their 
shadows race across the down—who has felt the 
erush of the dew-soaked pasture beneath his foot in 
the evening, when the breath of the beanfield filled 
the air—who has learned to love the many-cornered 
lane, and the tangled shadow, and the shelving bank 
where the cattle Srink, and the streaks of light from 
the ae lattice, and the apples lying in their bed 
of grass beneath the shedding tree: who has felt all 
these things, and not known that there are thousands 
whom they would gladden, and yet whom they will 
never reach—town-bred and yet tender-hearted 
thinkers, who contract at last a sort of mental se ‘ 
simply for want of green food, or ceuutay-berm sake 
who have long been imprisoned with gas, penny 
newspapers, policemen, stucco, and social progress, 
but in the odd shelves of whose memory lie thoughts 
and feelings which once were fresh and wholesome ? 
Who would not feed such shrunk and dusty spirits 
with these sweet natural sights ? 

But no; the inexorable desk or office chains them 
to the town. When they do visit the country, they 
are in too great a hurry to take in the deeper, truer 
lessons it can give. They walk about the fields with 
return-tickets in their pockets, which the fairies scent, 
and from which they shrink away. They never see 
the spirits of the wood and water. Those alone who 
can sit still upon the bank or felled trunk in the 
glade—those alone who are content to dismiss all 
town conceit and wisdom, and wait the pleasure of 
the spirit’s whim, can see what field-folk see. 

But if some think too much of their Bradshaws 
when they leave the town to catch the quiet message 
of the country, we are confident that no one can 
convey it to them, at odd hours of receptive thought- 
fulness, better than Mr Barnes. The chief charm of 
his descriptions is that he does not describe ; he sees, 
and you stand by his side. Moreover, he does not 
think for you. There is the scene as it appears to 
him; it evidently affects his mind, but he won't force 
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convey the sensation to you. If you can’t 
i i on ak, Pee aera? pest 


specimen of his sudden conception of the view 
before him, take this in English, not Dorset : 


Cool-aired evening’s western light— 


or his remembrance of the days which he spent when 
a child in the hayfield : 


The cheek-burning seasons of mowing. 


Do you want to see milking-time in four lines? 
Here it is: 


I came along where wide-horned cows 
Within a nook, a’ screened by boughs, 
Did stand and flip the white-hooped pails 
With hairy tufts of swinging tails. 


Who knows the weak sunshine of early winter, and 
has seen the rookery flying home in it to bed before 
the night comes down : 


Black-winged rooks do glitter bright 
Above my head in paler light. 


He evidently loves the rook, as any one must who 
knows him well. Follow this glance while he passes 
by a field being ploughed : 


Flocks of pitching rooks do fold 
Their wings to walk upon the mould. 


Or this in Wheat, which whole piece we may take as a 
specimen of the enjoyment with which he watches 
every phase of its growth. We will look with him at 
one scene in its progress from the drill to the stack : 


And while the screaming bird-boy shook, 
With little sunburnt hand, 

His clacker at the bright-winged rook, 
The thief of seeded land ; 

His master there did come and stop 
His bridle-champing mare, 

With thankful heart, to see his crop 
A-coming up so fair. 


But we will translate Mr Barnes no more; it is 
hardly fair to him, as there is so much in most of his 
descriptions which appeals at once to those who 
know not Dorset. Let us see a few more of his 
touches of description before we notice other features 
of his poetry. perenne ‘bennet-stems’ are the 
longer stalks of grass, here is a picture of a late 
autumn evening : 

When crumpled leaves o’ fall do bound 
Avore the wind along the ground, 

An’ wither’d bennet-stems do stand 
A-quiv’ren on the chilly land ; 

The while the zun, wi’ zetten rim, 

Do ledve the workman’s pathway dim ; 

An’ sweet-breathed childern’s hangén heads 
Be laid wi’ kisses on their beds ; 

Then I do zeek my woodland nest, 

And zit bezide the vier at rest. 


Here is a picture : 


When at night the warm-breath’d cows 
Do sleep by moon-belighted boughs, 


Pass from this to the gusts of October : 


When in fall, the woak do shed 

The leaves a-wither’d from his head, 
An’ western win’s, a-blowén cool, 

Do dreve ’em out athirt the pool. 


The next is from Minden House. All are out hay- 
— g but one girl; it is a hot still afternoon in 
une, 


The air ’ithin the geiirden wall 
Wer deadly still, unless the bee 
Did hummy by, or in the hall 
The clock did ring a-hettén dree [striking three], 
An’ there, wi’ busy hands, inside 
The iron ceiisement, open’d wide, 
Did zit an’ pull wi’ nimble twitch 
Her tiny stitch, young Fanny Deine. 
Here is the good old squire of Culver Dell : 


An’ all the vo’k did love so well 

The good wold squire o’ Culver Dell, 
That used to ramble droo the sheiides 
O’ timber, or the burnén gleiides, 
An’ come at evenén up the leiize 

Wii red-eiired dogs bezide his knees, 
An’ hold his gun a-hangen droo 

His eiirmpit, out above his tooe. 

Wi’ kindly words upon his tongue, 
Vor vo’k that met en, wold an’ young, 
Vor he did know the poor so well 

*S the richest vo’k in Culver Dell. 


Here is the miller : 


There the road do wind below the hill ; 
There the miller, white wi’ meal, John, 
Deafen’d wi’ his foamy wheel, John, 

Do stan o’ times a-looken out o’ mill; 
The while ’ithin his lightly shaken door 
His wheaten flour do whitén all his floor. 


Here is an impression which Millais had better paint: 


In spring, I met her by a bed 

O’ laurels higher than her head ; 

The while a rwose hung white between 
Her blushes an’ the laurel’s green. 


The clear observation of Mr Barnes is remarkable; 
he notices the least as well as the greatest. We have 
all seen bees sucking flowers, and perhaps thought the 
bees enjoyed it, though busy. Now look at this very 
common thin oo Mr Barnes’s eyes. He is 
standing by a -field in bloom : 

A yellow-banded bee did come 

An’ softly pitch, wi’ hushén hum, 
Upon a beiin, an’ there did sip, 
Upon a swayén blossom’s lip : 

An’ there cried he: ‘ Ay, I can zee 
This blossom ’s all a-zent for me.’ 


Here is another picture of the still hot day in hay- 
making time. (A ‘clote’ is a water-lily.) e see the 
rank of mowers, the only thing moving: 

When the swayén men do mow 
Flow’ry grass, wi’ sweepén blow, 

In het a-most enough to dry 

The flat-spread clote-leaf that do lie 
Upon the stream a-stealen by. 


But we might go on picking out picture after picture, 
so simple and yet so true, that we feel the very sun- 
shine and the wind which the page describes. Mr 
Barnes’s love of rural nature is so strong that he 
wishes he may die with the year himself. Take the 
following lines out of his ode to Spring: 


Mother of blossoms, and ov all 
That's feiir a-field vrom spring till fall ! 
The cookoo over white-waved seas 


Do come to zing in thy green trees, 
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An’ buttervlees, in giddy flight, 

Do gleiam the most by thy gay light. 
Oh! when, at last, my fleshly eyes 
Shall shut upon the fields and skies, 
May zummer’s zunny days be gone, 
An’ winter’s clouds be comén on. 

Of course, no one can see as he sees, and not shew 
moods of deep pathos and keen humour. See the 
yokel’s enjoyment of Sam’el down from Lon’on : 

When Cousin Sam came down from Lon’on, 
Along at vu’st I wer so mad wi’n, 

He thought hizzelf so very cunnen ; 

But eet, for all, what fun we had wi’n! 

Why, if a goose did only wag her tail, 

An’ come a-hissén at his lags, she ’d zet en 
A-meikén off behine a wall or rail 

A-walken, but as fast as sheiime would let en. 
a * * 


An’ eet he thought hizzelf a goodish rider, 

An’ we all thought there werden many woo’se ; 
*E zot upon the meire so scram’s a spider 
A-holden on the web o’n, when ’tis loose. 

_ * ” 


Zoo on ’e rod so fine, a pokén out 
His two splay veet avore en, all astrout, 
A-flappén up his elbows, lik’ two wings, 
To match the hosses steps, wi’ timely springs. 

We need hardly say that Samuel soon came to grief, 
An’ squot the sheenén hat ’e wore. 

See the quiet humour in False Friends-like : 

When I wer still a bwoy, an’ mother’s pride, 
A bigger bwoy spoke up to me so kind-like : 
*If you do like, I'll treat ye wi’ a ride 
In thease wheel-barrow here.’ Zoo I were blind-like 
To what he had a-worken in his mind-like, 
An’ mounted vor a passenger inside ; 
An’ comén to a puddle, perty wide, 
He tipped me in, a grinnén back behind-like. 
Zoo when a man do come to me so thick-like, 
An’ sheiike my hand, where vonce ’e pass’d me by, 
An’ tell me he would do me this or that, 
I can’t help thinkén o’ the big bwoy’s trick-like. 
An’ then, vor all I can but wag my hat 
An’ thank en, I do veel a little shy. 


Many are his descriptions of fairs and Whitsuntide 
holidays ; full of fun, but never coarse. There is no 
vulgar slang in his most rustic merry-makings ; there 
is a hearty, wholesome protest against it in a piece 
entitled The Music of the Dead : 

Don’t tell o’ zongs that be a-zung 

By young chaps now, wi’ sheiimless tongue ; 

Zing me wold ditties, that would start 

The maiden’s tears, or stir my heart 

To teiike in life a manly peiirt— 
The wold vo’k’s zongs that twold a teiile, 
An’ vollow’d round their mugs o’ eiile, 
The music o’ the dead, John. 


There are many touches of pathos out of the most 
homely material ; take this from Dobbin Dead : 
John. I do veel vor ye, Thomas, vor I be a-fear’d 
You ’ve lost your wold meiire then, by what I’ve a-heard. 
Thomas. Kes, my meiire is a-gone, an’ the cart ’s in the 


shed, 
Wi’ his wheelbond’s a-rustén, an’ I’m out o’ bread. 


Here, in Beaten Paths, is Mr Barnes's setting of a 
hackneyed thought—the peasant-lover who has wan- 
dered through the world comes back full of the 
memories of the young love he left in her home : 

He heiisten’d, happy to her door, 
But vound the wold vo’k only two 
Wi’ noo mwore vootsteps on the vloor, 
To walk ageiin below the skies, 
Where beiiten paths do vall and rise. 
“+ * -_ 


The rose wer dust that bound her brow ; 
The moth did eat her Zunday ceiipe ; 
Her frock wer out o’ fashion now ; 
Her shoes wer dried up out 0 
The shoes that woonce did glitter black 
Along the leiizes beiiten track. 


There is true delicacy of mourning in these lines on 
The Two Poplars ; one had been set by grandfather, 
the other by grandmother : 

An’ since they died, we all do teiike 
Mwore cedre o’m vor the wold vo’k’s seiike. 

But there is nothing mawkish or sentimental in his 
Poems. He feels the shades of age and decay, but he 
will have no whining over them. In Zun-zet, he pities 
those to whom 

In glooms 
Of unzunned rooms 
.... Wi’ idle sorrows frettén, 
Zuns did set avore their zetting. 
He will have no midnight moping or work : 
Bidén up till dead o’ night, 
When han’s o’ clocks do stan’ upright, 
By candle-light, do soon consume 
The feiice’s bloom, an’ turn it white. 
An’ moonbeiims cast vrom midnight skies 
Do blunt the sparklén of the eyes. 


Mr Barnes evidently to bed in good time, to 
wake with the lark. He dwells continually on the 
rest of still evening, and the sleep of labouring-men, 
which is sweet : 
While dumb night went softly by 

Tow4rds the vi’ry western sky, 

A-lullen birds, an’ shutten up 

The deiisy an’ the butter-cup, 

They went to lay their heavy heads 

An’ weary bones upon their beds. 

But we must bring our quotations to an end. 
There are many love-songs from which we might 
quote with pleasure to the reader and ourselves. It 
is hard to choose where all have something to recom- 
mend them, but perhaps Jessie Lee is one of the best. 
It is almost too bad to dislocate this piece, but we 
must extract one stanza, in which the day-dreaming 
soul is struck with love at first sight : 


How feiiir, I thought, avore the sky 
The slowly-zwimmeén clouds do look ; 
How soft the win’s a-streamén by ; 
How bright do roll the weiivy brook ; 
When then, a-passén on my right, 
A-walkén slow, an’ treadén light, 
Young Jessie Lee come by, an’ there 
Took all my ceiire, an’ all my zight. 


But he can feel with the old folks left at home as 
keenly as with the lover himself; witness this stanza 
in Medry Wedded: 

The day she left her faether's he’th, 
Though sad, wer kept a day o’ me’th, 
An’ dry-wheeled waggons’ empty beds 
Wer left within the tree-screen’d sheds ; 
An’ all the hosses, at their eiise, 

Went snortén up the flow’ry leiise, 

But oone, the smartest for the roiid, 
That pull’d away the dearest lwoad. 

We might add a list of epithets exquisitely true : 
*brown-leaved fruit ;’ ‘ springy-vooted hounds; ’ ‘ long- 
tonged dogs ;’ ‘ high-zunned noons ;’ ‘smoke did rise, a- 
twistén blue ;’ achiid’s ‘loose-limb’d rest ;’ ‘ oy ag 
ashes’ swaytn tops did creak in moonlight in the 
copse ;’ the ‘slow —— strokes’ of the ‘ woaken 
clock ;’ ‘ the high-woun zongs 0’ nightingeiiles ;’ the 
horse tosses ‘his high-eared head ;’ cows going to be 
milked ‘a-flingen wide-bow’d horns ;’ the * gauzy 
sheiipes’ of ghosts. The echo is ‘a tongue of air.’ 
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Birds in the gloaming going by ‘with swif-swung 
zweep.’ The old man’s ‘ glossy-knobbed staff, do help 
his feet, so hard to lift.’ But we must not pick the 
plums out of a cake which the reader may eat him- 
self. Glad shall we be if we have shewn enough to 
lead him to look for more in the lyrics, eclogues, and 
idylls of William Barnes. 


THE PANTOMIME IN FLORENCE 


At a time when Englishmen, and Londoners espe- 
cially, have done with their own annual treat at the 

tomime, it may not be uninteresting to know 
oer the Italians have been enjoying theirs. While 
London the Rich was pouring itself into its counting- 
houses and its workshops, its music-saloons and its 
theatres, Florence the Beautiful was pouring itself 
into its streets, and shutting up both its workshops 
and its counting-houses. Vhen Englishmen were 
paying a good price for the privilege of laughing at 
the pantomime, Florentines were enacting it them- 
selves, and paying nothing for the ticket. In fact, 
there are no tickets. Their pit is the pavement, 
their stage is the city, their stalls are the shops, 
their chandelier is the sun or moon, and their 
galleries and private boxes are the windows of their 
own dwellings. There is no possible theatre for 
such a performance as this ; or rather, there is a very 
large theatre indeed, and that theatre is bounded 
by the horizon, and has a blue dome for its ceiling, 
not at all unlike our English skies when the 
summer is beautiful, and the ‘rain, rain, rain has 
gone to Spain, to come again another day.’ 

It is true that the festivities do not commence until 
considerably after the day announced for representa- 
tion. The Italian pantomime, taking weeks instead 
of hours for its performance, is preceded by a certain 
number of days allotted for the necessary prepara- 
tions. The doors may be said to be open on the 26th 
of December, the performances to commence on the 
Ist of February. A long time to wait for a play! 
But then the play lasts a month, and a Day and a 
Night of it is but a fractional part of the performance. 

t the reader picture to himself a bright, showy 
day, with a bright showy city pouring its thousands 
into its noisy Corso (promenade for carriages). Let 
him think of this day and this city in the full flush of 
carnival—a week before Ash-Wednesday. Let him 
call to mind his pantomimes and his ballets at the 
sa and stretch them on a grand scale through 

orence streets. The king’s trumpeters flashing along 
the Corso announce the commencement of the day’s 
frolics. The roads are cleared by a sweeping detach- 
ment of cavalry; the people fall back to the foot- 
paths. Carriages previously rolling at random 
through the city, assume a regular order. Bands are 
established at the different barriers. Every one is on 
the qui vive for excitement ; and the wisest are those 


who most — the pastime. 


Maskers flit about in every direction. Women in 
men’s clothes, and men in crinoline—beggars with 
elaborate patches, and kings with tinsel crowns—a 
hundred imperial personages with no other empire 
than themselves, and a host of inferior maskers, such 
as doctors, pirates, and minstrels, with the usual 
sprinkling of pierrots and débardeurs, make up the 
staple of the performers. Turks, Zouaves, improvisa- 
tori; tumblers, pedlers, and flower-girls; notaries, 
mariners, and mountebanks ; everything that the mind 
can imagine in the shape of a quaint, handsome, or 
excessively ugly dress, are present at the assembly, 
and not merely of the present generation, but the 

of all ages, in whatsoever country worn, are 
brought to bear upon this modern saturnalia. Per- 
haps the only dresses exempt from the entertainment 
are those of nuns, soldiers, priests, and gens d’armes— 
those personages being either too sacred or too thin- 
skinned to be called in question by the multitude. 


I love to call to mind the old comedy ; I like to sit at 
my desk, and see it all over again, with its old mirth, 
its old madness, its old mockery. I delight to think 
that the queen in her silk dress will not go to bed 
supperless, and that the poet sauntering mee in the 
blissful possession of a coat that is not patched, will 
not be arrested for debt as soon as he has taken off 
his finery. I shudder to look at the other side of the 
medal; to think how the poor save up their wretched 
soldi, stint themselves of wholesome food, and 
pawn their very beds from under them to make gay 
in the carnival. I turn away from that view of the 
picture, and content myself with looking at the bright 
side, leaving to others the ungrateful task of denoun- 
cing the whole business. I see it from my desk in sober 
England, with the telescope of a faithful memory 
properly adjusted, the one end at my eye (my mind’s 
eye, Horatio), the other at the joyous city, rollicking 
and frolicking in the sun, precisely as if there were no 
such thing as business in the whole world! 

It would be cruel, oh philosopher! to put an end 
to these things, and tell the Florentines—like the 
rest of Italy—that they are wasting their time (so 
valuable to a ‘ regenerated nation’), and that England 
—rich, prosperous England—would be unable to 
afford the joke. The time is not far distant when 
the Italians, like ourselves, may have tc put up with 
a Day and a Night of it. 

See in his handsome robes the ‘king’ of the day. 
He has borrowed that dress for half a dollar. People 
in worse clothes make room for him. The way of the 
world, my friend! To-morrow, he will be elbowed into 
the gutter. In the meantime, however, he elicits admi- 
ration. For once in a way, he can do as he likes, which 
is more than a good many kings have been able to do of 
late years. See how the boys follow him, crying: ‘ Long 
live the king! Long live the king!’ till the people make 
way for him, with a sort of mock-solemnity. Don’t 
tell me that that man is not happy; he is bursting 
with happiness. Some of the ladies look down upon 
him from fine carriages, and the merry girls pelt him 
with flowers and ‘sweetmeats. See, in the midst of 
the crowd that blaring fellow! He is the ciarlatano. 
The improvisatore stops in his cantata; the black 
pirate releases his hold of the faintly resisting vivan- 
diére, and the host of maskers, e and female, 
surges in the direction of the quack-doctor. After a 
time, he, too, is forgotten, and the sea of human faces 
flows in another channel. Hark to the crack of the 
whips! It is a hunting-car, and the passengers are 
wolves and bears, whose heads have been constructed 
for the occasion. Some of the wolves have the 
prettiest little feet in the world. Hark to the 
shouts of the people! It is an English ship laden 
with maskers (jolly British tars, with the insignia of 
the ion on their hat-bands), and drawn by six 
horses. I wonder when the English flag was ever 
looked upon with indifference. Hark to the rumb- 
ling of the wheels! It is the death-cart of the revo- 
lution, and a reign, not of terror, but of laughter, 
sends a martyr to the scaffold. It is a singer of the 
Italian Opera, who, swan-like, sings her requiem as 
she passes along the Corso. Phaetons in silk livery, 
and flower-bound horses, clattering fairy-like, on 
fools’ errands through flowery arcs-de-triomphes, catch 
in no small degree the bon-bon dust and gesso that 
is thrown, with no malevolent hand, from palace win- 
dows, as all this geen Ne of human and equine 
life pants on the breathless race that leads, when 
carnivals are at an end, to sick rooms and _heart- 
breaks, and the valley of the shadow of death. It is 
the T'arantalla of the multitude, the political St 
Vitus’s Dance, when Society, old and bedridden, 
stretches its stiff joints in crazy exultation, snapping 
its fingers at the proudest institutions; and making 
kings beggars, and beggars emperors. 

And now it is night, and the torches of mad-ca 
revellers flicker p ad the streets. Cafts an 
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restaurants swarm with their frantic maskers. High 
and low, rich and poor, men, women, and children of all 
grades, from the duke’s son to the little lucifer-match 
seller at the corner of the street, all hurry on with 
one accord to the different temples of Folly, and give 
up their youth, their manhood, their wealth, their 
ood name, their first and last love, to the insatiate 
idol who claims their best devotions. Long enough 
have they prayed at the old shrines. Girls who, in the 
heyday of their youth, have led virtuous lives, stumble 
but too fatally in the wild dance. Will they not 
have time to pray in the Quaresima? Time, tide, and 
carnival wait for no man. Paterfamilias knows well 
enough how to flee to the ‘ Arms of Christ’ (the insig- 
nia of the pawn-shop), and raise money on his chattels ; 
the insolvent tradesman knows how to avoid his 
creditors. Fun first, debts afterwards; this is his 
complacent philosophy. Youths and men—men of 
ages, men of small morality, men of equivocal 
occupation, rattle seductive gold in the eyes of strip- 
lings, and make them as they are—merciless. Many 
a weak son has had cause to rue the carnival; many 
a home has been ruined, many a young ambition 
quenched, many an old head bowed, many a mother’s 
heart broken, for no other reason than that there were 
five seasons in the Italian year—spring, summer, 
autumn, winter, and—carnival. It was a gay time 
(they will tell you), it was a wild time, it was a 
mad time; but it was also a cruel time, and some 
who remember it had better be in their graves under 
the cold turf. 

But these voices, if ever they are audible at all, 
are not audible during carnival. Lent sermons would 
have little effect on them before Ash-Wednesday. 
The gay masker with the pink ribbons means to have 
a jolly time of it before she goes to confessional ; the 
débardeur in his silk shirt and satin trousers will 
have time to see the end of his little intrigue before 
the gens d’armes put an end to the amusements; the 
pirate, the fisherman, and the troubadour will have 
time to have their heads broken, and the Comedy of 
Errors will have been enacted to a shade. . Well for 
the little milliner if her mistress does not find 
her out beneath her strange dress. Well for the 

oung contessa if the lifting of a veil do not betray 
aa to her astonished husband. Well for the honour 
of a certain house if a pretended invalid (who 
has purchased a carnival suit) be not watched too 
narrowly on her withdrawal for the night. Well for 
the tranquillity of lovers if they do not allow jea- 
lousy to interfere with the arrangements of their 
innammorate. Well, in a word, for every one, high 
and low, if he will bear in mind the allegory that 
Love was painted blind, and that to remove the blind- 
ness is to destroy the illusion. Love should be 
doubly blind in carnival, for the mask is thrown over 
the boy’s visage. The Shakspearian monster prowls 
about at every assembly, and the food he feeds upon 
is not of his own invention. Rarely, however, gloats 
the green eye on the proper person. And what is 
the result? At bals masqués and private boxes, the 
figures of intriguing ladies’ maids pass muster for their 
mistresses, who have other whereabouts. Valets in 
the confidence of their masters pass before them to 
the place of rendezvous. A strange time, truly, when 
the marquis drinks his chianti with his footman, and 
the scullery-maid ingratiates herself in the affections 
of her mistress. 

But this is the dark side of the picture—the lin- 
ing of the coat that no one knows —— about but 
the maker and the wearer. The English traveller 
sees nothing of these things ; to him it.is in very truth 
a pantomime; and he sees nothing of that under- 
current of intrigue which is its principal attraction 
to the performers. All this rioting and dancin, 
mean something more than the ‘I know you 
—the ‘How’s your poor feet?’ of the maskers. I 
hope my reader (should he become a tourist in 


Italy) will never venture further into these mysteries 
than may be warranted by the hiring of a carriage to 
see the Corso, or a box at one of the operas to see the 
dancing. Handkerchiefs, watches, and even hearts 
are taken, if the traveller is not very prudent, and it 
is always excessively hazardous to take part in an 
adventure. 

But there is no stranger aspect of the carnival than 
its political or court side. The amount of money that 
has been spent to keep the people jolly in carnival is 
something inconceivable. this it is true, was in the 
days of the duchies, and the money came out of the 
people’s pockets ; increased taxes on their industry 
gave them the right to neglect their industry during 
the space of a month. Anything to distract from 
politics. What though the shops were closed, the 
mills at rest, the captains of trading-vessels roystering 
on the shore—were not the people jolly? I wonder 
what would become of England P she insisted on such 
a custom. Englishmen have a Christmas, and they 
eat their Christmas pudding. Italians have a Christ- 
mas, and they go on fasting till Ash-Wednesday. 
Take it as you will, it is always excessively amusin; 
to see a whole city alert with the rioting of a carniva 
about its ears; and no doubt the tourists think so. 
Ministers of state may think differently ; and Count 
Cavour, if he had been alive, would » LP wh have 
persuaded the king that a month, a year of jollity is 
rather too much for a young nation that means to 
make its way in the world. Allowing this view of 
the matter to be correct, one cannot, however, help 
agreeing with the tourists, that it would be a great 
pity to do away with the carnival altogether, and 
that ‘sunny’ Italy ought not to be put to the same 
régime as sober England. Few Italians would be 
content with a Day and a Night of it, and carnival- 
loving tourists would go elsewhere for a view of their 
favourite pastime, to the utter ruin of all Florentine 
innkeepers. 


OUR NIGHTSCHOOL 

THERE was weeping and wailing in our family when 
the head of it announced his intention to spend the 
long vacation and all other holidays at our own 
country-house, instead of wandering about the 
world, as we had hitherto done. Tears and general 
discontent proved wholly inefficacious; down we 
all had to go, bon gré, mal gré, to take possession of 
a pretty cottage and grounds, about sixteen miles 
from London, and four from a railway station! ‘How 
to amuse ourselves?’ that was the question. The 
family sat in conclave, and unanimously pronounced 
it ‘a bad look-out. There was no difficulty as to 
the disposal of our time during the day: we had a 
capital lawn for croquet, a pony-carriage and a couple 
of riding-horses, lovely country all round, and one 
of our party was a first-rate photographer. So far, 
so good. But the evenings! We couldn’t play the 
piano, and sing, and do fancy-work night after night 
without any variety. What was to be done? 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,’ said one sad voice, belong- 
ing to a young sister, of High-Church principles, 
who had abjured crinoline, and wore a large bonnet, 
with an extensive brown gauze veil depending there- 
from, ‘I’m sure I don’t know, unless we set up a 
school, and try to teach the people their Catechism.’ 

It was finally agreed that the school was by no 
means a bad idea. 

The village in which we lived, though so short a 
distance from London, was in about as advanced 
a state of civilisation as, say, Kamtchatka or the 
Ladrone Islands. The living was a good one, but 
the vicar and his family lived abroad for the 


their health, leaving the large scattered 
the sole charge of an elderly curate. 
had one hundred and twenty pounds per 
num, a wife, and nine children. He was also a tee- 
totaller; on principle, of course, and when ordered 
wine by the doc*or, salved his conscience by taking 


of 
in 


principal part of the village, and from the church, 
its inhabitants were greatly neglected. The con- 
sequences were such as might be expected—the 
people, cut off from all communion with their supe- 
riors, were the roughest agriculturists, with scarcely 
a thought above the clods they ploughed. Every 
man drank (too much, I mean), and every other 
woman did the same. The boys and girls were 
growing fast in the steps of their fathers and 
mothers. e could not even walk up the village 
without being exposed to insult and annoyance of 
some sort; but we thought that by making ourselves 
personally acquainted with the big lads, who loun 
about all the summer evening, we might at least be 
able to go about unmol So, as I said, ‘the 
school’ was decided upon. 

There was a ish room adjoining our stable, 
where service had formerly been held for those old 
people who were too infirm to walk three miles to 
church. We had hitherto used it as a studio and 

eral lounging-place. We now decided that it was 

e very thing for our present purpose. So we had it 
well scrub some long benches and a table were 
moved into it, and then we sent mamma out ‘ into the 
highways and hedges,’ to tell all the boys she met 
that they might come to school if they hked. And 
they did like, much more than we expected at first ; 
for the same evening a crowd of about twenty boys, 
their ages varying from ten to twenty, assembled out- 
side our gate, and yelled for admittance. The numbers 
in in a very short time to about thirty-five, 
but never went beyond that. Many of them used to 
walk two and three miles after their day’s work to 
come to school. 

I had little or nothing to do with them at first, as 
they were eagerly undertaken by three of my sisters, 
of whom one was firm and sensible, and the other two 
young and enthusiastic. The first thing to be done 
was to divide them into classes. Reading was made 
the criterion of excellence, and the three divisions 
consisted severally of those who could read tolerably, 
those who could read a little, and those who couldn’t 
read at all. This last was the largest class, and 
composed a big boys. The school soon became 
very popular. e boys seemed to look upon it as a 
sort of club, where they could meet three times a 
week, and discuss the news, without much troublin 
themselves about the ladies who were there to teac 
them. But the second class, under my sensible sister 
Margaret, soon found themselves very much out in 
their reckoning. She was not a person to stand any 
nonsense, and in a surprisingly short time, she had 
reduced her boys to a state of extreme submission and 
decorum. She generally held her class in our ry 2 
room, where, doubtless, the presence of papa in the 
next room helped to keep order. The other classes 
scrambled into a little learning, but continued very 
riotous and insubordinate. 

A statute-fair was held near us during the month 
of mber, and mamma, who had a virtuous horror 
of fairs, invited all the boys to a grand sw on the 
— night on which the fair was held. came, 
with very few exceptions ; and oh, how they did eat! 
Each boy had a mutton-pie weighing a pound and a 
half, plum-pudding in proportion, and as much bread 
and and beer as he wanted. After they had 
finished supper, mamma, who was present, ‘to make 


half an hour. I am convinced, from the grins that 
accompanied, and the applause that followed this 
ormance—also from the extreme embarrassment 


any of them, sat placidly smiling throughout, it 
was not for me, or for any one else, to interfere, of 
course. I could onl neg wah — should we ever 
give another supper, there no singin, 

For the first honth, I had ichenadine at dliee 
any of my sisters were unable to do so. But at the 
end of that time, the two younger ones went away, 
and the sole charge of the first and third classes 
devolved upon me. The first time I found myself 
shut up in the school-room with about twenty-two 
boys, all determined to give as much trouble as 
possible, I thought I really must give it up. I was so 
nervous that I entirely forgot the Lord’s Prayer, with 
which we always opened the school, and had to get 
up in the middle to hunt for a prayer-book to it 
from. This was a ginning, and it went on 
worse. It was Friday, and writing-night. I had 
set all the copies beforehand, and with some diffi- 
culty arranged my boys at the long table, providin 
each with a pen, and every three with an inkstan 
Then took place the most lavish expenditure of ink I 
ever beheld. They flicked it on the floor out of their 
pens ; they it on the table ; they spilt it over 
my dress elem each other ; in short, they did every- 
thing but write with it. It was in vain I harangued 
them ; their voices were louder than mine, and I 
couldn’t make myself heard. It was in vain I sent 
them out one by one to wash their faces at the pump 
in the stable-yard; they came in again with clean 
faces, only to make them blacker and inkier than 
ever. 

There was one boy who made more noise than 
any. He had wedged himself between the table and 
the wall at the top of the room, in a place where I 
could not possibly get at him, and there he sat and 
conducted the revels. I studied his countenance 
attentively, and saw that though he looked impudent, 
he had a weak, nervous expression about the mouth 
and chin. I determined to get him alone, and do for 
him. Accordingly, when I fad closed the school—I 
had got over my first nervousness now—I ordered 
him to stay behind the others. He did so with a 
defiant grin, which soon disa under the influ- 
ence of my lecture ; and I did not let him go till I 
had reduced him to tears and submission. From that 
day forward, he was one of the best boys I had—not 
om good and attentive himself, but often helping me 
with the others. 

I found it a very bad plan teaching so many at 
once, so determined to have them in detachments, 
which answered much better, though it took me to 
the schoolroom every night in the week. 

It was uphill work at first. They improved very 
much in their lessons, and sometimes they would, by 
way of a change, be all perfectly well-behaved. Then 
just as I began to hope that all would go on smoothly, 
two or three of them would break out, and be worse 
than ever. The only punishment I used was sending 
them out of school, so that they should not hear the 
story I always read when lessons were done. But I 
did not have recourse to this oftener than I could 
help, as the chances were they would stay outside 
the door, and try to disturb me | annoy me by making 
all sorts of absurd and derisive noises; and for me 
to go out and attempt to cope with them in the dark, 
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leaving the others in the schoolroom with no one to 
look after them, was impossible, as they very well 
knew. Sometimes making them a 4 or a little 
a Se oe, ae would have a good 
effect, but not always. Turning the laugh against 
them, and making them appear thoroughly ridiculous, 
was a capital plan. For instance, I waged a deter- 
mined but too often an unsuccessful war against all 
eating in school, particularly of nuts and apples, which 
made an unpleasant noise. One evening, when I was 
reading out loud, I heard the boy next me take a 
bite out of an apple. I stopped reading, wrote a 
little pencil-note to one of our servants to say I 
wanted a dessert-plate and knife sent to me by the 
bearer, and despatched one of my good boys up to 
the house with it, and orders to wait for an answer. 
During the five minutes he was absent, the whole 
school sat in breathless expectation, not having the 
least idea what I was about. As soon as my messenger 
returned with the plate and knife, I quietly placed 
them before the delinquent: ‘ Now, Godfrey,’ I said, 
‘let us all have the pleasure of seeing you peel your 
apple and eat it like a gentleman; we will not begin 
reading again till = have quite finished.’ The boy 
turned scarlet, and all the rest shouted with laughter 
at his complete discomfiture. I reminded them that 
it might be some one else’s turn to be laughed at 
next time, and I do not remember after that hearin, 
or seeing any more nuts or apples. A furtive ‘sucker 
was all they permitted themselves, and as it would 
have been more difficult to convict them of that, I 
let it pass. This same boy, Godfrey, was a great 
favourite of mine. He was sharp, and an honest, 
manly fellow too; one of the very few among them 
who appeared to have some small sparks of chivalrous 
feeling hidden away somewhere under his smock- 
frock. I always felt that should the school break 
out into flat rebellion, I could have relied upon him 
and one or two others to do their best to protect me. 
There was one little ploughboy, of about thirteen 
years of age, who really had the face and disposition 
of an angel. He was very stupid; it was a dreadful 
task to his teacher, as well as to himself, to drag 
him through a page of reading; his copy-book was 
nothing but blots, and in the multiplication-table he 
was hopeless. But his SS and his beauti- 
ful refined face atoned for it all, and made me love him. 
I often used to wonder what I should do if any of 
them were to refuse point-blank to obey me; but 
they never did. However naughty and riotous the 
might be, when it came to the question of my will 
or theirs, I always got the best of it, even in the 
matter of stopping a fight; for one dark October 
evening, when I went down to unlock the gate to 
let them in, I found a ring in the middle of the road, 
and a regular combat going on within it. I own I felt 
a little frightened, but I plucked up my courage, un- 
locked the gate, and went out into the road. The 
outsiders all made way for me, and I soon found myself 
face to face with the combatants. They were two great 
carter lads, whom I disliked very much, and over 
whom I felt I had little influence. But they stopped 
pounding each other as soon as they saw me, and 
stood still with their noses streaming, and their faces 
and fists all cut and bruised. I said as quietly as I 
could: ‘It’s time for school; come and wash your 
faces, and the next time you want to fight, choose 
some other place.’ I sent all the othe Gage on to 
the schoolroom, marched my two fellows to the 
pump, stood over them while they washed their faces, 
and then ordered them to shake hands. This they 
did with considerable reluctance, and then we all three 
repaired to the schoolroom. It was the only time I 
ever got completely the better of them in the dark, 
and I never eee them behave so well as they did 


the whole of that evening; I suppose the fight had | th 


taken it out of them a good deal. 
But, dear me, the improvement was only temporary. 


Two nights after, one of them was worse than ever, 
so bad, indeed, that I was obliged to dismiss him 


altogether. I was giving them a hy lesson, 
and we were doing the countries of = and their 
capital cities. This Joe Burgess by announcing 


began 
that ‘he didn’t know no capitals, nor want to know 
‘Very well, I said; ‘then I 


none, ’cept Lunnon.’ 
shall pass you over.’ So he sat there learning nothing, 
but trying in every possible way to make the rest 
laugh, till my patience was almost exhausted. At 
last I asked for the capital of Sweden. Nobody knew 
it, and I passed on from one to the other without 
getting any answer, till Joe Burgess roared out: 
*Turnips, turnips, capital of Sweden turnips.’ This 
was considered the most exquisite piece of wit, and all 
the boys laughed, while he continued to shout ‘ turni: 
turnips,’ at the top of his voice. I walked to the 
door and threw it open. ‘Walk out,’ I said, ‘and 
never come back.’ ‘A job too,’ hesaid. ‘I quite 
— with you,’ I replied, shutting the door on him. 
‘The next boy who laughs, or gives me any trouble,’ 
I added, $- yom sent i ae 
evening with great propriety. next morning, I 
fond large turnip with the middle scooped ny 
a face cut in it, wn over the paling, on to our 
lawn. No doubt, this was to give point to the joke, 
and I would not for the world have had them know 
how very much I was amused by it. I heard that 
Joe Burgess never let out in the village or at home 
that he had been dismissed; and his friends, v 
much to their credit, all kept his secret for him. He 
used to dress for school, and wait Page outside, 
so as to delude his mother into belief that he 
was going on all right with us. He has since 
apologi and been readmitted. 

In two respects, the conduct of these a rough 
lads was invariably good—they never told or 
tried to get one another into trouble. Again, I never 
heard one of them use a bad word before me ; and 
this shewed a considerable amount of self-restraint 
and sense of propriety, as their language, when they 
were once out of school, was particularly free. Once 
Godfrey began: ‘I'll be blowed;’ but he pulled 
himeclf, up very short with: ‘ Beg your pardon, miss. 
I forgot you was there.’ 

I fear it will be thought that we taught them but 
little, and certain] M it was part of our plan not to 
plague them with lessons, and to make everything as 
easy and amusing as possible. The third class, who 
didn’t know their letters when they came, got on in 
the space of two months to words of four letters, and 
began to learn to write. The first class improved 
both in reading and writing, and picked up a good 
many scraps of general information. 

By reading to them stories of all kinds, I tried to 
open their minds and excite their imaginations ; and 
I really believe at last they to think of some- 
thing besides their dinner, which was the only sy 
they could remember ever to have thought of when 
first asked them. On Sundays, I used to read to 
them some well-written stories by Mr Neale of 
East Grinstead, containing all sorts of ‘ hair-breadth 
*scapes ’ by land and sea, fire and flood, with a short, 
a very short religious moral at the end. These they 
listened to with rapt attention. But the week-day 
—- of fairy tales which I translated to them 
from the German of Hauff were even more popular. 
I always found that if any boy was absent over- 
night, one of the others would tell or try to tell him 
the story next yes This I looked upon as a 
great step in their intellectual progress. 

When the time came for us to say good-bye and go 
back to town, I don’t know whether we or the boys 

it most. ‘What shall we do in the even- 
ings?’ they said. Indeed, it was a pity to think of 
eir sinking back into their old state, and all for want 
of a little P and attention. But we hope to continue 
our school whenever we are down in the country, and 
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that, though intermittent, will be better than nothing. 
In conclusion, I earnestly advise all young ladies who 
may be in want of occupation and interest, I may 
almost say excitement, in the country, and who are 
(as what young lady is not ?) fond of a little power, 
to follow our example, and open a night-school for 
boys. N.B.—Girls are much less satisfactory. 


A GOOD PLAIN COOK FOR THE NAVY. 


Tue reader will not be sorry to receive a little additional 
information by way of Postscript to the article in our 
present volume, entitled ‘A Good Plain Cook for the 
Army. Since that was written, the public journals have 
announced the commencement of a series of trials, 
having for their object the improvement of the cooking 
for the navy. The seamen and marines in the Queen’s 
navy know nothing of roast or baked dinners while on 
shipboard. Boiled salt beef and boiled salt pork when 
at sea, and these alternating with boiled fresh beef when 
in harbour, are the sailor's meats. There is, it is true, a 
very slight exception to this rule, for when a ship is in 
harbour, the officers’ messes can now and then, perhaps, 
spare the ovens for the use of the men; but it is only 
about one day in a fortnight that each man can thus obtain 
a baked dinner; and when at sea, he gets none at all. 
Ships of war are, on an average, in harbour many more 
days in a year than they are out at sea; and on these 
days the crews mostly have fresh meat. It is therefore 
doubly vexing that, when fresh meat is to be had, they 
should be doomed to the eternal boil, boil, boil ; especially 
as fresh beef, in the way it is boiled on shipboard, is 
reduced to a mass of indigestible fibre, from which the 
nourishment has nearly all departed. The convicts and 
felons who have broken the laws are actually better 
treated than our loyal and hard-working seamen in this 
matter; for baked meats enter into the dietary, on 
certain days, at Portland and other penal prisons. There 
is a difficulty in the matter, certainly. Space is very 
valuable on shipboard ; and the existing cooking-galleys 
have been planned with so many ovens only as are neces- 
sary for the officers’ dinners. Each galley, with its 
fittings, is said to cost so large a sum as a thousand 
pounds for a first-rate ship of war; and therefore any 
change that would involve an abandonment of this 
apparatus, and the substitution of a new kind, would 
entail an expense at which the official mind would look 
aghast. An experienced officer of the Victualling Depart- 
ment, however, has contrived a mode of utilising the 
present cooking-galleys, while adding facilities for ‘ doing’ 
the much-desired baked meats. There is a quadrangular 
oven a few feet in advance of the ship’s coppers, surrounded 
by a jacket or flue, from which the smoke is carried off 
by a funnel leading into the great funnel of the galley ; a 
small fire underneath supplying the heat. Within, the 
oven has four trays of wire-shelves, to receive the mess- 
dishes with their supply of meat and potatoes. It is 
estimated that an oven five feet high, five feet wide, and 
one foot deep, would bake meat and potatoes for three 
hundred men. This addition, it is said, need not increase 
the cost of the whole cooking apparatus by more than 
thirty or forty pounds. If mutton were sometimes sub- 
stituted for beef, and if the allowance of potato were a 
little increased (a change much desired by the men), the 
increase of cost to the government would not be more 
than eight shillings per head per annum—a cost that 
John Bull would willingly incur to give a little reasonable 
satisfaction to Jack Tar. Nor is this all. The ship’s 
biscuit often becomes rotten or flinty after many months’ 
voyage ; and it would be a great comfort and advantage 
to the crews, if newly-baked bread were occasionally sub- 
stituted for it. American flour can be bought cheaply at 
a large number of foreign ports; the ships’ crews would 
bake it, and the country would be put to hardly any 
additional expense—certainly to none, if the health of 
the crew be taken into account. It is a matter of national 
congratulation to see the Admiralty taking up this matter 
in a fair spirit. 


THE COUNTRY POSTMAN. 


A pay of sullen, smothering heat, 
A blank, white glare, and yet no sun, 
A smouldering roof of unrobed cloud, 
No sunbeam, or but peeps of one. 


No lawn all patterned with the sun, 
And labyrinths of soft, cool shadow ; 
No sun to silver on the corn, 
Or bloom upon the meadow. 


No shining threads of gossamer, 
Bridged o’er from rose to rose ; 
No trout to flash beneath the bridge, 

Where the pink reed-flower blows. 


Over the bridge, beneath the elms, 
Now cloaked in sullen shadow, 

The white-sleeved reapers laughing go, 
Past purple clover meadow. 


Here comes the postman, with his bag 
Over his shoulder trailing ; 

Sturdy he strides past field and hedge, 
Past cottage-gate and paling. 


Our Mercury, our Hope, our Fear, 
Death’s messenger, and Love’s, 

What wonder that above his head 
Coo softly the wild doves. 


What wonder that the raven croaks 
From yonder mossy becch, 

That sable bird interprets now 
Bad news in boding speech. 


But Hope may pine another night, 
For he has passed the door, 

And Love may wring his little hands, 
And wait one ~~ the more. 


REVISED CODE OF EDUCATION. 
Now Complete, 
CHAMBERS’S NARRATIVE SERIES 
OF STANDARD READING BOOKS. 
Infant School a 1 - Standard IIT., 


Standard L., Standard IV., 
Standard IT, 8d. | Standard V., 


Standard VL, 2s. 

The above are applicable to every School in Great 
Britain, and have already been extensively adopted. 
The publishers will have much pleasure in forwarding, 
Sree, a prospectus, the Primer, and Standard I. to 
Schoolmasters and other teachers on application. 
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